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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 








Ready next weelk—2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF GORDON, 


General R.E., C.B. 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 


Author of ‘* The History of China,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS, at 6s. each, in uniform cloth binding. 
NANCY NOON. By Benjamin Scott. 


“* Nancy Noon’ is perhaps the strongest book of the year, certainly by far the strongest book which has been pub- 
lished by any new writer.”’—Skeich. 


** Nancy Noon’ is one of the most remarkable novels of the year.”’— Westminster Gazette, 


A DAUGHTER of the FEN. By J. T. Bealby. 
IN a MAN’S MIND: an Australian Novel. By John Reay Watson. 


LOUIS BECKE’S NEW NOVEL. A NEW VOLUME OF THE “AUTONYM LIBRARY.” 


HIS NATIVE WIFE. By Louis} AN IMPOSSIBLE PERSON. 


BECKE, Author of “ By Reef and Palm,” &c. Frontis- By CONSTANCE COTTERELL, Paper, Is. 6d. ; 
piece by Leslie Brooke. ; cloth, 2s, cloth, 2s, 








Paper, ls. 6d. ; 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


MR. MAGNUS. By F. Reginald Statham. 


“ An exceedingly clever and remarkable production.”— World, 


Cloth, 6s. 


ITTEN BY F. ANSTEY.—SECOND EDITION. 


THE STATEMENT of STELLA MABERLY. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Has deeply interested us, and even thrilled us more than once.””—Daily Chronicle, 





Frontispiece. 





BOOK FOR BOYS AND THEIR PARENTS. 


HIS FIRST YEAR at SCHOOL. By Alfred West. Frontispiece. 


Cloth, 5s, 
“a lively’ and spirited picture of school life.””—Scotsman, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE BALKANS. By W. Miller, M.A. Illustrated, and with 








Maps and Index. Cloth, 5s. 
‘ NEW VOLUME OF “THE ,CHILDREN’S | STUDY.” 
IRELAND. By R. Barry O’Brien. With Map. Cloth, gilt 


top, 2s. 6d. 
“The editor has throughout done his work with great success. ”—Oatholic Times, 


THE AUTHOR ‘OF “A MAN’S FOES.” 


SCHOOL in FAIRYLAND. By E. Gt. Strain. 


Leslie Brooke. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated by 
THE YEAR AFTER the  RMADA and ‘other Historical Studies. 


By MARTIN A, 8S. HUME. Illustrated. Cloth, 12s, 
“Major Hume tells the story in full po and with great spirit...... Full of a: 


BY_THE SAME AUTHO 


se... Very interesting.’’— Times. 
THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN ELIZABETH. Illustrated. Third Edition. 


ARCHITECTURE in ITALY. From the 6th to the 11th Century. 


By RAFFAELE CATTANEO. Over 100 Illustrations. Parchment binding, 21s. ne 
** Signor Cattaneo’s conclusions have left behind them the weight of great learning...... ‘a large and handsome work.” 
Scotsman, 
“The artist and archzologist will find so much that is fascinating in M, Cattaneo’s book that they will leave it with 
reluctance.””—Architect, 





EW AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. By Prof. 


P, VILLARI. Portraits and Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The most interesting biography that we know of in modern times.” —Saturday Review, 


MARY COWDEN-CLARKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY LONG LIFE. By Mary Cowden-Clarke. Many Portraits. 


“Will ‘take rank among the brightest and pleasantest of literary memoirs.”—Glasgow Herald, 








*,* The Publisher can furnish the address of the local bookseller, where the above may be seen. 





Cloth, 6s. By S. R. CROCKETT. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE:--“ An exceptionally 
excellent novel of action ... The interest 
and movement and stir of the narrative are 
sustained right up to the end of the book... . 
All of that vast and increasing host of readers 
who prefer the novel of action to any other 
form of fiction should, nay, indeed, must, make 
a point of reading this exceedingly fine speci- 
men of its class.” 


THE GREY MAN. 
Cloth, 6s. By 8S. R. CROCKETT. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH:—“ With such pas- 
sages as these, glowing with tender passion, or 
murky with horror, even the most insatiate lover 
of romance may feel that Mr. Crockett has given 
him good measure, well pressed down and run- 
ning over.’’ 


THE GREY MAN. 


Cloth, 6s. By S. R. CROCKETT. 
The PALL MALL GAZBETTE:—“Mr. Crockett 
tells a fighting story in a very vigorous manner.” 


THE GREY MAN. 
Cloth, 6s. By 8S. R. CROCKETT. 
The ATHENAEUM :—“ The narrative generally is 
vivid, and seldom beneath the tone of the day. 
. The style is good.” 


THE GREY MAN. 


Cloth, 6s. By S. R. CROCKETT. 
The CHRISTIAN WORLD:—“ Has Mr. 8. R. 
Crockett picked up somewhere the lost mantle 
of Sir Walter Scott ? His new story, ‘The Grey 
Man,’ while full of the author’s individuality, 
is quite in Sir Walter’s vein of old Scottish 
romance, and the creator of Jeannie Deans, 
Quentin Durward, and Rob Roy would not 
have been ashamed of such personages. . ° 
In Mr. Crockett an historical novelist has arisen 
of the first water.” 


THE GREY MAN. 
Goth, 6. By 8. R. CROCKETT. 
The SCOTSMAN:—“ Those who thought they 

| had gauged Mr. Crockett’s powers as a romancer 
| will have to confess that ‘The Grey Man’ not 
| only delights but surprises them. It is a good 
story, but itis much more. One must acknow- 
ledge the work of a magician in the creation 
not only of individual characters, but of a whole 
country-side alive with a life that has been 
imagined, not copied.” 


THE GREY MAN. 
Cloth, 6s. y 8S. R. CROCKETT 
BRITISH - TE. 2 Mr. Crockett has given 
us a fine picturesque romance, which should 
have a career of popularity before it.” 


Cloth, 6s. By S S. R. CROCKETT. 

The DAILY MAIL :—“ If Mr. Crockett had yet 

his reputation to make, he would certainly make 

it with this book. .{f. . It is healthy, hearty, 

and warm with humanity, and ought to achieve 
more than usual success.” 














Catalogues on application. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Square, E.C. 
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r Ar ri : 
E-ENGAGEMENT DESIRED in the 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of a PUBLISHER'S 
OFFICE. Fourteen years’ experience in first-class houses, during part 
of which time has had sole charge Excellent references.—Address, 
Hearn, C ‘ruickshank’s Adversising Agency, 171, Queen Victoria 
Street, ‘EC 





GENTLEMAN, whe bee eli some 

experience in Literary Work, nd who could invest a small 
amount of capital, wishes to JOIN PU 'BLI *HING FIRM where his 
services would be useful in a literary capacity.—R. 26, Keith & Co., 
Edinburgh. 


O NEWSPAPER EDITORS and 

PROPRIETORS. — Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 

ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Unpublished or already 

ublished) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 

nelude the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 
represented. List post free on application to 

J. F. SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPBR SERIAL AGENCY, 

2), Paternoster ! Square, London, E.C L 


[HE I DENE, Caterham, Surrey Hills, 


500 feet above sea; splendid air and water.—Rev. CROSLAND 
FENTON, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., takes a few BOYS. Brilliant 
honour list. Games, cycling. Best references England, Wales, 
land, India. 


SI: PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY, 


NEAR ABINGDON, 


Scot- 





The Office of WARDEN in the SCHOOL will be vacant at Christmas. 
The Council will proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a successor to the 
yresent Warden during the month of Nove ~mbe r. Candidates must be 
n Priests’ Orders of the Church of England 

Names and testimonials should be sent before November 10th next 
to T. M. Davenrourt, Esq., Diocesan Registry Office, 10, New Road, 
Oxford, fr from whom further r particulars can be obts ruined 


BREPFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR WOMEN), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W 


The PROFESSORSHIP in GERMAN in this College will be vacant 
at the close of this Term. APPLICATIONS, with one copy of testi- 
monials, must be sent in by November 2ist to the Honorary Secretary, 
at the College, from whom all_ information may be obtz ained. 
Lucy J. Russet, Honorary Secretary. 


ARBISTOTE LIAN SOCI ETY, 
22, ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 


ANNUAL ADDRESS will be delivered on 


The PRESUDERTS 
by BERNAKL BOSANQUET, M.A., 


NOVEMBER 2nd, at 8 p.m., 
“THE RELATION of SOCLOLOGY to PHILO: 





LL.D. Subject : 
SOPHY.” Cards of Meetings and particulars ‘of Membership can be 
obtained from the Honoraty Se cretary, MH. Winvon Carr. 


FOR 
Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 
1s. 43d. a box. 
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CATALOGUES 
frOREIGN Bi BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


CAT ALO 1G UES « on application. 
DULAU & Co. ° oe _Souo Square. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
/MPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CA TALOG UES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forzien Booxs and Perioprcats at the most 
moderate prices. 

Compas on “ame. 


H. GREVEL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications, 
The ) Catalogues of f the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 558, 


Just published for OctoBek, contains besides many important 
larger Works and Sets, a considerable collection of 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN ENGLISH AUTHORS, 


Including many of the Kelmscott Press Publications 
of the late WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Post free on application to 
H. Sornreran & Co., 140, Strand, W.C. ; or, 37, Piccadilly, W. 


ME: MOSHER’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST OF I 


300KS is now ready, and will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of postcard, to any address. 








It is a choice little affair, 40 pages, narrow octavo, printed on antique 
finish linen, uncut, with facsimile tities in red and black, and done up 
in French hand-made paper wrappers, with an original cover design. 

To Book-lovers who already know the distinguishing features of these 
editions, Mu. Mosurn does not hesitate to say that his forthcoming 
volumes will prove even more attractive, if possible, than any he has yet 
published. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
PuBLIsHER, Portianp, Marne, U.S.A. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


G Be and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 

York and24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 

attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 

favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 

TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on applicatt ion. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, esited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street t, E.C., 
have specially- built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications. and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices,free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
__ Tele phone 65121. |. Telegra aph 6 Afric ‘anism, London.” 


[HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 
PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PREss, Ltd., 
London, E.C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the Por slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S GAR- 


DENS, Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) 
from 9 a.m. till sunset. Admission Is. ; on Mondays #d. ; children, 6d. 
Amongst the recent additions are two ivory gulls from Spitzbergen. 


50, Leadenhall Street, 


1|'Wu. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





THEATRES. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MONTE CARLO. Messrs, 
Richard Green, Eric Lewis, Robb Harwood, Charles Rock, 
A. Vane Tempest, E. Espinosa, W. H. Kemble, E. W. 
Garden, &c.; Misses Aida Jenoure, Kate Cutler, Hettis 
at Lalor Shiel, K. Abrahams, Emmie Owen, the Sisters 
Zelfry. 





COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, MR. MARTIN. Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, Mr. C. H. Brookfield, Mr. H. Kemble, Mr. W. T. 
Lovell, Mr. W. F. Hawtrey, Mr. F. Volpé, Mr. A. Matthews, 
Mr. H. Deane ; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Nina Boucicault, 
Miss Elliot Page, Miss Marjorie Griffiths, Miss Jessie Bate- 
man, and Miss" Lottie Venne. At 8,A WHITE STOCKING, 
COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE BELLE OF CAIRO. 
Messrs. John Peachey, Michael Dwyer, Arthur Nelstone, 
Eugene Mayeur, E. W. Tarver, Philip Leslie, Horniman, 
F. D. Pengelly, Charles Wibrow ; Mesdames Giulia War. 
wick, Ethel le, Milly Thorne, Maude Wilmot, and 
May Yohe. 





CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, ROSEMARY, Mr.} Charles 

Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. J. 

Welch, Mr. K, Douglas, Mr. F. H. Tyler, Mr. A. E. George, 

Mr. R. Lister ; Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Annie Hughes, 
Miss Emily Vining, and Miss Mary Moore. 


DALY’S THEATRE, * 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE GEISHA: Mesdames 
Marie Tempest, Homfrey, Massey, Hamer, Flopp, Yudall, 
Collette, Fawcett, Hervé, Davis, Cannon, Yorke, Morell, 
and Letty Lind ; Measrs. Hayden Coffin, Lawrance D’Orsay, 
Huntley Wright, Maurice Farkoa, Colin Coop, Farren- 
Soutar, Dixon, and Rutland Barrington. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE DUCHESS OF COOL- 
GARDIE: Misses Hilda Spong, Laura Linden, Laura 
Johnson, Edith Jordan; Messrs. Charles Glenney, John L, 
Shine, E. H. Vanderfelt, Laurence Cautley, Oswald Yorke, 
Story Gofton, E. O. Neill, Ernest Bertram, W. Brunton, 
jun., C. M. Lowne, Llewellyn, and Herman Vezin, 





DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE GAY PARISIENNE. 
Messrs, Lionel Rignold, Frank Wheeler, Edgar Stevens, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Ada Reeve, Violet Robinson, 
M. A. Victor, and Louie Freear. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MY GIRL. Messrs. W. Louis 
Bradfield, Paul Arthur, Charles Ryley, Fred Kaye, W. H. 
Rawlins, Robert Nainby, Willie Warde, Leslie Holland, 
W. Downes, and John Le Hay; Misses Katie Seymour, 
Maria Davis, Connie Ediss, Ethel Sydney, Grace Palotta, 
Florence Lloyd, and Ellaline Terriss. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, LORD TOM NODDY: Little 

Tich. Messrs. Sidney Harcourt, H. C. Barry, Picton Rox- 

borough, Cecil Frere, Harry Elliston ; Misses Kate James, 

Gladys Ffolliott, Sybil Arundale, Katie Leecnman, and 
Mabel Love. 


HAYMARKET ‘THEAT RE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Sydney Valen- 
tine, Mr. Bernard Gould, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Hamilton 
Revelle, Mr. J. L. Mackay, Mr. Dawson Milward, Mr. C. 
Blackiston, Mr. G. Barker, Mr. A. Mayer, Mr. L. Victor, 
Mr. D, J. Smith, Mr, M. Brown, Mr, Lister, Mr. C. Hope, 
Mr. C. Hamilton ; Miss Fanny Uoleman, Miss Eva Moore, 
Miss Halkett, Miss Saker, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING at 8, CYMBELINE: Iachimo, Henry 
Irving ; Imogen, Miss Ellen Terry ; Messrs. Frank Cooper, 
Frederic Robinson, Macklin N. Forbes, B. Webster, Gordon 
Craig, H. Cooper Cliffe, Tyars, C. Hague, Mellish, Lacy, 
Archer, Belmore, Tabb. Miss Foster, Miss Genevieve Ward. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING at 8, TWO LITTLE VAGABONDS : 
Messrs. Ernest Leicester, Lyle, Howard, Gurney, Walker, 
Coleman, Vyvyan, Kennedy; Misses Oliffe, Le Bert, 
Williams, Campbell, Hassell, Fairbrother, and Miss Kate 
Tyndall. 





SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
Mesdames Florence St. John, Lillian Menelly, E, de Worms, 
the Sisters Johnson, Edith Johnston, and Kate Phillips ; 
Messrs. H. Brockbank, E. Dagnall, Eardley Turner, Ceci! 
Lawrence, A. T. Hendon, and E, J, Lonnen. At 10,15, 
LA GOULUE QUADRILLE, 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, TEDDY’S WIVES. Mr. Mallaby, 
Mr. Fred Thorne, Mr. Gerald Moore, Mr. Cecil Thornbury, 
Mr. J. Wheatman; Miss Emily Thorne, Miss Alice Mans- 
field, Miss Audrey Ford, and Miss Maud Millett. At 8.10, 
DREAM FACES. Mrs. J. W. Broughton, Miss Muriel 
Ashwynne; Mr. Royston Keith, Mr. Percy Brough. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE PKISONER OF ZENDA. 
Mr. Yorke Stephens, Miss Julia Neilson; Messrs. W. H. 
Vernon, C. Aubrey Smith, Henry B. Irving, William H. 
Day. Henry Loraine, George Bancroft. Arthur Royston, 
Vincent Sternroyd ; Miss Hackney, Miss Darvill, Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


500 copies, medium 4to, £3 3s. 


MEN and WOMEN of the CENTURY. 


Being a Collection of Portraits and Sketches by Mr. RUDOLF LEHMANN, Edited, 
with Introduction and Short Biographical Notices, by H. C. MARILLIER. With 
12 Photogravures and about 70 Facsimile Reproductions in Half-tone, some of them 
printed in Colours, and all executed and printed by the Swan Electric Engraving Co. 
The Letterpress printed by the Chiswick Press. [ Ready immediately, 


CHEAPER EDITION. Fcap. 4to, 3 vols., £3 3s. 
Dedicated by special permissi:nto Her Most Gracious Majesty the (user. 


THE HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT 


PALACE. By ERNEST LAW, B.A. Profusely Illustrated with Copperplates, 
Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans. In3vols, Vol. 1, IN TUDOR TIMES. 
Second Edition. Vol. II1., IN STUART TIMES. Vol, IIL., ORANGE and GUELPH 
TIMES. 


*,* Vol. II. will be sold in sets only. Vols. I. and IIL, may be obtained 
separately, 21s. each 


Small colombier 8vo, 21s, net. 


ALBERT MOORE, his LIFE and 


WORKS. By A. LYS BALDRY. With 8 Photogravures and about 70 other Illus. 
trations. New and Cheaper Edition, with binding desigred by Gleeson White. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


In 4 vols., crown 8vo, 5s, each. 


THE WORKS of C. 8S. CALVERLEY. 


With a new binding designed by Gleeson White. 

Vol. I. LITERARY REMAINS. With a Memoir by Sir Watrer J. Senpaut 
K.C.M.G., and Portrait. 

Vol. 2. VERSES and FLY-LEAVES, 

Vol. 3. TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and LATIN. 

Vol. 4. THEOCRITUS TRANSLATED into ENGLISH VERSE. 


Wide feap. &vo, 2s. 


THE NEW CHARTER: a Discussion 


of the Rights of Men and the Rights of Animals. Edited by H. 8S. SALT. 
Contents: 1. The Humanitarian View. By Joan CU. Kenworrsy—2. The 
Church’s View. By Rev, A. L. Liuugy—3. The Scientific View. By Jostam Oup- 
rigup, M.A., B.C.L.—4. The Ethical View. By Freperte Harntson—5. The 
Secularist View. By G. W. Foore—6. The Theosophical View. By C. W. LEapbuatrr. 


Crown Svo, 2s, 6d. net. 
NEW WORK BEARING ON THE VIVISECTION QUESTION, 


BIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTATION 


its Function and Limits. Including Answers to Nine Questions submitted from the 
Leigh-Browne Trust. By Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE CAUSES of the CORRUPTION of 


the TRADITIONAL TEXTS of the HOLY GOSPELS. By the late Dean BURGON. 
Edited by the Rey. EDWARD MILLER, M.A., Wykehamical Prebendary of 
Chichester. 


*,.* This volume is uniform with, and forms a sequel to, “The Traditional Texts of the 
Holy Gospels Vindicated and Established,” by the same author and editor. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth. 
Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. By Commander CHARLES 
N. ROBINSON, R.N., Assistant Editor of the “ Army and Navy Gazett’.” With 
140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Commander Robinson’s book is, in short, sui generis, We have nothing like it in tle 
language. It is a repertory of all that concerns the Navy.” —Jull Mall Gazette, 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


WORKS of SIR ARTHUR HELPS, «cz. 


Now first included in the Library. 5 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
LIFE of COLUMBUS. LIFE of CORTES. 2 vols. 
LIFE of PIZARRO. | LIFE of LAS CASAS. 


Lenvon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srager, Cuvenr Ganven. 


G. P, PUTNAMS SONS LIST. 


‘* HEROES of - the NATIONS. ”  Iillus- 


trated with Full-page Plates and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s, Roxburghe 
Edition, 6s, Prize Edition, cloth extra, zilt edges, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and his 


COMPANIONS. By WASHINGTON IRVING. [Shortly. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED :— 


NELSON. By W. Cuark Russet. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. By C. R. L. 
FLercner. 

PERICLES. By E. Asnorr. Braz 

'THEODERIC, ‘By T. Hopexr. ae ’ 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By H. R. Fox JULIAN. By Miss A. Garpnek. 
Bourne. 3 : LOUIS XIV. By Axtuve Hassani. 
JULIUS CAESAR. By W. Warps Fowter. | OyaRLes XU. By R. Nisprr Bat. 

WYCLIF. By Lewis Sergeant, amines _ . “ " 
| NAPOLEON. By W. O'Connor Morris. LORENZO Di’ MEDICI. By BE, Anu. 
HENRY OF NAVARRE, By P. F. STRONG. 

WILLert. JEANNE D’ARC, By Mrs, O.irnanr. 


In the Press. 
ROBERT THE BRUCE and _£@*the 


STRUGGLE FOR SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE, By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P. 


CICERO, By J. L. Srracnan-Davipson, 
LINCOLN, By N, Brooks. 
HENRY THE NAVIGATOR, By C. R. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus on Application. 


THE MAKER of MOONS. By Robert 


W. CHAMBERS, Author of “A King in Yellow,” “The Red Republic,” “ A King 
and a Few Dukes,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated. 6s. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or the 


Humourists. By WASHINGTON IRVING. Surrey Edition. Uniform in general 
style with the Buck ruoryr Edition of ‘* Tales of a 'Traveller,’’ published (ee yom. 
Shortla, 








*.* This Edition is printed from entirely new plates. It is embellished with borders 
printed in colours, specially designed by Margaret Armstrong. The Photogravure 
Illastrations have been specially prepared for this Eilition by W. Hyde, F. 8. Church, 
C. Reinbart, H. Sandham, A. Rackham, &c. 2 vols., large Svo, be sautifully printed aud 
b ound, cloth extra, gilt tops, 25s. net. 


CAMPING in the CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


An Account of Camp Life in the Wilder Parts of the Canadian Rocky Mountains ; 
together with a Description of the Region «bout Banff, Lake Louise, and Glacier, 
and a Sketch of the Early Explorations. By WALTER D. WILCOX, ‘With 25 Full: 
page Photogravures and many Text Illustrations from Photograpus by th Author, 
8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmondo de 


AMICIS. Sramsovt Edition. With many Beautiful Illustrations. 8vo, handsomely 
printed and bound in cloth extra, full gilt, 7s, 6d, [In two weeks. 


A HISTORY of ORATORY and 


ORATORS : Study of the Influence of Oratory on Politics and Literature. With 
examples pHa the Lives of the Famous Orators of the Worlds History. by 
HENRY HAROWICKE, Memfer of the New York Bar, the New York Historical 
Society, &c., Author of **The Art of Living Long and Happily,” &c.  8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 

I.—ORATORY IN GREECE, IV.—ORATORY IN ENGLAND. 
Il.—ORATORY IN ROME, V.—ORATORY IN FRANCE, 
ILl.—MODERN ORATORY. Vil.—ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


NOW COMPLETE. 


THE EMPIRE of the TSARS and the 


RUSSIANS. ByANATUNE LEROY-BEAULIEU. Translated from the Frene h by 
Z. A. RAGOZILN, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Assyria,” “‘ The Story of Chaldea,”’ &c, 
3 vols., 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 12s. 6d. each. 


Vol. L—THE COUNTRY AND ITS Rg pa 
Vol, Il.—THE INSTITUTIONS. Vol. ILL.—THE RELIGION, 


THE WRITINGS of THOMAS PAINE: 


Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. Edited by MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
With Introduction and Notes. To be completed in 4 volumes, uniform with Mr, 
Conway’s “ Life of Paine.” Sold separately. 8vo, cloth extra, per volume, 12s, 6d. 
Vols, 1. to IV. now ready. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


OF MODERN EUROPE. BS CUARLES M. ANDREWS, Associate Professor of 
History in Bryn Mawr Colley With Map. 2 vols. 9 Ore, ony per vol, 12s. 6d 
Part I. —soaee E from 1815-50. 
i Part IL—EUROPE from 1850 to the PRESEN’ T IME. 


| BOOKS and their MAKERS during the 


MIDDLE AGES: a Study of the Conditions of the Production and Distribution of 
Literature, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Close of the Seventeenth 
Ceutury. By GEO. HAVEN PUTNAM, M.4., Author of “ Authors and their Public 
in Ancient Times.” ‘lo be completed in 2 volumes, sold separately. Vol. II., 
1500-1709 (the date of the first Copyright Statute). 8vo, cloth extra, per vol., 1s. 6d, 
Llmmediately. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON AP p L of ATION. 


| 
| 
| 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 
WITHOUT FAITH OR FEAR: the Story 


= a - + 4 & y the Author of “ Stripped of the Tinsel,” he 
BY MRS, ALICE M. DIEHL. 
A WOMAN'S CROSS. By the Author of 
‘The Garden of Eden,” “ Passion’s Puppets, *A Modern Helen.” 
Crown Svo, cloth, és [Just out. 


BY MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


'TWIXT CUP AND LIP.” By the Author 


f “ Patricia Kemball.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. [Just out. 


BY DR. GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE. By the 
Author of “289 R: the Story of a Double Life,” “The Mystery of 
a Millionaire's Grave,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, : (Just out. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY of MR. FITZGERALD'S 
SUCCESSFUL NOVEL, 
AN ODD CAREER. By G. Beresford Fitz- 


GERALD, Author of ** Clare Strong,” “ Lilian,” &. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, ts 


3. Gd, 


BY A, E, ALDINGTON. 


THE — S PREFERMENT; an His- 


torical Romance. With Original Drawings by "iL. A. Payne. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. éd, (Just out. 


BY THE HON, ERNEST POMEROY. 
SKETCHES FOR SCAMPS. Crown 8vo, 


pictorial cloth, (Just out. 


CANTOS from the DIVINA COMMEDIA 


3s. 6d 


of DANTE. Translated into English Verse. By UC. POTTER. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 

‘The translator has conferred a distinct benefit on the English- 
re aie public, who, we feel sure, will show their appreciation of his 
work Western Daily ‘Mail. 


SOPHONISBA ; or. the Prisoner of Alba, 


and other Poems, * ny DERRY, Author of “Lays of the 
Seottish Highlands.” vo, cloth, as. (Just out. 


BY CHIEFTON CHALMERS, 


THE INSEPARABLES: a Book for Boys. 


Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, fully Lllustrated, 2s. 6d, [Just out. 
*.” Complete List of Autumn Books post free. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Bouverm Srrezz, 
Lonpon, E.O. 


Crown § tid. net. 


Just ready. —No. 20.—Price 3s, 


MIN D,  ccrozer. 


A (Juarterly Review of Psyc hology and Philosophy. 
Edited by G. F. STOUT, 


With the Co-operation of Professors H. Sipew . K and W. Wattace, 
rv. Venn, Dr. Wann, and Professor EB. B. Trrouener. 


NEW SERIES 1896. 


CONTENTS, 

1. Evolution and Psychology in Art. Dr. Cottey Marcu.—2. The 
Contrary and the Disparate. F. H. Brapiey.—3. On the Interpreta- 
tion of Plato's Parmenides (I1.). A. E. Tavtor.—4. The Place of the 
Concept in Logical Doctrine. J. H. Mutmueap. —5. Consciousness 
and Riological Evolution (IL). Hexyeay Rutcers Mansmau.. —6. 
Critical Notices: J. M. E. MeTaggart Studies in the Hegelian 
Dialectic, W. Wartace; M. Mabilleau, Histoire de la Philosophie 
Atomistique, A. E. Tavton; W. Wundt, Grundriss der Psychologie, 
Miss E. F. Stevenson.—7. New Books,—s8. Philosophical Periodicals.— 
% Notes and News, Advertisement of Welby Prize. 

WILLLIAMS & NORGATE, 


l4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7 


20, Benth Frederick 
» Bro wul Street, Oxfo 


Now ready, price 5s. 


TO THE DEATH: 


A Tale of the Days of Cromwell, 
By R. D, CHETWODE, 
Author of “* The Lord of Lowedale,” ** The Marble City,” &e. 


With 4 Full-page Plates by John H. Bacon, Cloth. 


Casseii & Company (Ltd.), London ; and all Booxsellers. 


Demy 8vo, 63,, with Illustrations, 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 
By H. MARTYN KENNARD., 

*The present work is particularly welcome. The book is well 
written ina simple style. The argument is conducted in p..% logical 
fas hic m from the first page to the last. 

As a contribution to our knowledge of the ancient werld the book 
is remarkable, as a setting forth of anew and startling theory with 

onsummate skill and apparently conclusive argument it is probably 
unique."—South Wales Times and Star of Gwent. 
“Mr. Kennard writes with perspicuity and consistency.’ 
erery Guide. 

“Mr. Kennard supports his new reading of anc ient hist ory vartly 

by au appeal to common sense, partly by an appeal to obvious } 
Giasgow Herald. 


Cuarman & Hatt, Limited, London. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's Works. 





FIRST PRINCIPLES 2 so = sve ene «168, 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2vols.... ... 348. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2vols... 363. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol.I. .. 2s. 
Ditto. Vol. II. .. 188. 
Ditto. Vol. ITI. in the press 
ECOLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS... .. 5s. 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. I. .. «. 1055. 
Ditto. Vol. IT. we s+ 128. 6d. 


THE DATA of ELHICS. (Sepaorately.) .. 3% 
JUSTICE. (Separately.)... «+ oe eve 8 
THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY... .. — ...10s. 6d. 
EDUCATION a ee ee ee 


Ditto. Cheap Edition ... ss os» 28.64. 
ESSAYS. 3vols. ... «- 30s. (or each vol. 10s.) 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE ... 10s. 
MAN v. STATE, (Separately.)... ose exe 1s, 


DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
Third and Enlarged Edition, concluding “ Principles of 
Ethics.”’ 8vo cloth, price 15s, net, 


AN EPITOME OF THE 
SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


By F. HOWARD COLLINS. With a Preface by 
HERBERT SPENCER. 

A Supplement containing the added Chapters and 
Complete Index. 8vo, cloth, 4s, net, 


GERMAN ESSAYS FOR 
ENGLISH THINKERS. 


Edited by K. A. LENTZNER. 
Just published No, 1, stiff wrapper, 8vo, price 2s. 


ORIGINALITY IN LITERATURE. 
By W. E, BACKHAUS. No. 2, OUR ART EXHI- 
BITIONS. Price 1s. [ Witt be ready in a few days. 


STUDIES in CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. 
By J. H. VAN’T HOFF. Revised and Enlarged by 
Dr. ERNST COHEN, Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratory of the University of Amsterdam. Trans- 
lated by THOMAS EWAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator 
of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Witha 
Preface by J. H. VAN’T HOFF, and 49 Figures in the 
Text. Royal 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 


THE SCIENCE OF STATICS: 


a Study in Sociology. By HORACE SEAL. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 


HARNACK, A.—HISTORY of DOGMA. 


By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK, ordinary Professor of 
Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated from 
the Third German Edition by Rev. NEIL BUCHANAN. 
Edited by Rev. Dr. A. B. BRUCE, with a Preface 
specially written for this edition by the Author. Vol. I., 
8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. ; Vol. II. will be ready shortly. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE of the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By CARL von WEIZ- 
SACKER, Professor of Church History in the University 
of T iibingen. Translated from the Second and Revised 
Edition by JAMES MILLAR, B.D. Vol. Il. 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The HISTORY of the HEBREWS. By 


R. KITTEL, ordinary Professor of Theology in the 
University of Breslau. Vol. Il. Sources of Information 
and History of the Period down to the Babylonian 
Exile. Translated by the Revs, HOPE W. HOGG, B. D., 
and E, B. SPIERS, B.D, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


ROGET (F. F.).—AN INTRODUCTION 
TO OLD FRENCH. 


By F. F. ROGET, of Geneva University, Tutor for 
Comparative P hilolo; gy, Edinburgh. History, Grammar, 
Chrestomathy, and Glossary. Third Revised Edition, 
with Map of French Dialects. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ROGET (F. F.).—FIRST STEPS IN 
FRENCH HISTORY, LITERA- 
TURE, AND PHILOLOGY. 


For Candidates for the Scotch Leaving-Certificate 
Examinations, the various Universities Local Exami- 
nations, and the Army Examinations. Third Revised 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrie‘ta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 7, Broad Street, ‘Oxford. 





BLACKIE & SON'S 
New I/lustrated Story Books. 





BY G. A. HENTY. 


AT AGINCOURT : a Tale of the 


White Hoods of Paris. With 12 Page Illustrations by 
Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 


WITH COCHRANE the DAUNT- 


LESS: a Tale of the Exploits of Lord Cochrane in 
South American Waters. With 12 Page Illustrations 
by W.H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 


ON the IRRAWADDY : a Story 


of the First Burmese War. With 8 Illustrations by 
W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 


THE YOUNG COLONISTS: a 


Tale of the Zulu and Boer Wars. With 6 Illustrations 
by Simon H. Vedder. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 3s. 6d. 


BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


THE LOG of a PRIVATEERS- 


MAN. With 12 Page Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


BY KIRK MUNROE. 


THROUGH SWAMPani GLADE: 


a Tale of the Seminole War. With 8 Page Illustrations 
by Victor Perard. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 


BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 


A GIRL’S LOYALTY. With 


8 Page Illustrations by John H. Bacon. Crown 8yo, 
cloth elegant, 5s. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S 
BOOK. 


TO TELL the KING the SKY 


is FALLING. By SHEILA E. BRAINE, With over 
80 quaint and clever Illustrations by Alice B, Wood- 
ward, 8vo, cloth, decorated boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


BY OHARLES W. WHISTLER. 


WULFRIC theWEAPON THANE: 


the Story of the Danish Conquest of East Anglia. 
With 6 Page a by W. H. Margetson. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 


BY HUGH ST. LEGER. 


AN OCEAN OUTLAW: a Story 


of Adventure in the good Ship “‘ Margaret.” With 6 
Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. Crown 


8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 





BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 


VIOLET VEREKER’S VANITY. 


With 6 Page Illustrations by Gertrude Demain Ham- 
mond, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d, 


BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 


QUICKSILVER ; or, the Boy 


with No Skid to his Wheel. With 6 Page Illustrations 
by Frank Dadd, New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 3s. 6d, 


Also NEW STORY-BOOKS at 
prices from 3s. to 6d. 


BLACKIE § SON’S New Catalogue of Books suitable 
Sor Presentation, School Prizes, Rewards, §c., sent 
post free on application. 





Lonpon: BLAOKIE & SON, Limirzp, 
50, Ouv Barer. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


DIARY of a CITIZEN of PARIS 


during “‘ The TERROR.” By EDMOND BIRE. Trans- 
lated by JOHN pe VILLIERS. With Photogravure 
Frontispieces. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

This isa history of the most important and exciting period 
of the French Revolution, and one which is of such value 
that it has been couronné by the Académie Fran¢aise, and 
eulogised in a recent report in the following terms: “ It 
possesses all the interest of romance and all the value of 
real history, not a single fact being advanced without some 
authority or document to support it. The recital is of ab- 
sorbing interest, and has a natural and easy flow.” 


DR. PARKER’S REMINISCENCES. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN: Some 
Life Notes. By the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
VIGNETTES. Turrp Serres. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Crown 8v 0,1 buckram, gilt top, | 6s. 


SIR WALTER BESANT'S NEW NOV EL. 


THE CITY of REFUGE. By 


Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” 3 vols., at every Library. 

‘We should be surprised if this new romance from Sir 
Walter Besant’s pen does not prove one of his most 
popular.”’—Daily News. 

CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
A CAPFUL o’ NAILS A North- 


Country Story. By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “ Joseph's Coat.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


3s. 6d. 
RET HARTE’S NEW STORIES. 


BARKER'S LUCK, and other Stories. 
By BRET HARTE. With 39 Tilustrations by A. Fores- 
tier, Paul Hardy, A. Morrow, and J. Jiilich. Crown 8v 0, 
cloth extra, 3s. [ October 29. 

ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK. 

REVENGE. By ROBERT BARR, 
Author of “A Woman Intervenes,” &c. With 12 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“The contents are admirable....... The characters are 
vividly drawn, and the narratives have scarcely a super- 
fluous word.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 


MRS. CROKER’S NEW BOOK. 


IN the KINGDOM of KERRY, 
and other Stories. By B. M. CROKER, Author of 
“ Diana Barrington,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The book is full of entertainment for all sorts of readers, 
and hasn’t a dull page.”—Scotsman. 
NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY] BOOKS. 


THE REVOLT OF MAN. By Sir 


WALTER BESAN 
LONG ODDS. By HAWLEY SMART. 
A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. ALEX- 


HEART OF OAK. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL 


MADAME SANS- GENE. 
SARDOU’S Pla; 


JERRY THE DREAMER. 
PAYNE. 


DEVIL’S FORD. By BRET HARTE. 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. 
By Mrs. HUNGE 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR. By J. E. MUD- 
ONS OF BELIAL. By WILLIAM 








Founded on 


By WILL 


WESTALL. 
THE WOMAN in the DARK. ByF. W. 
ROBINSON. (November 3. 





DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By L. T. 
EADE ~~ CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. Crown 
on cloth, 
“An pT me an readable story. . . . Those who like 
an exciting story of incident and mystery will find one in 
this volume.” "—Speaker. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S | MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 


ConTEnts ror Novemper :—The Bondager: a Northum- 
brian Sketch, by Isabella Weddle.—The Three Abbeys of 
Leystone, by H. M. Doughty. — Horace in English, by 
Charles Cooper.—A Week in [reland, by J. Shaylor.— 
Diabolical Folk-Lore in Divers Places, by R. Bruce Boswell. 
—A Ruined Bookman, by Charles T. Lusted.—St. Mary 
Hall, by W. K. Stride.—Killing a Maroma, by “ Weather- 
gauge.”—The Origin of Fire, by A. Mac Ivor.—The National 
Portrait Gallery, by Percy Fitzgerald.—Town Life Three 
Centuries Ago, by Rhys Jenkins.—William Morris, by 
Sylvanus Urban. 


OHATTO & WINDUS, 111,8t. Martin’ s Lane, W.O. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


PART I. AND VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
Professor of History in Princeton University. 
Illustrated with 88 Reproductions of the Masterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, and 
220 Full-Page Engravings in Tint and Black and White. 


In Twenty Parts at 4s. net each ; or in Four Volumes at 24s. net each. 
__ [Part IT. ready October 27. 


Demy 8vo, 17s, net. 


JOURNAL of the RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH BANKS, Bart., 


K.B., P.R.S., during Capt. Cook’s First Voyage in H.M.S, “‘ Endeavour,” in 1768-71, to Terra del Pesne, Otahite, 
el Zealand, Australia, the Dutch East Indies, &c. Edited by Sir Jos EPH D. HOOKER, With Portraits and 
Charts. 
BY ‘RUDYARD KIPLING, 
rown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 
SOLDIER TALES. With Head and Tail Pieces and 21 Page 
Illustrations by A. 8S. HARTRICK. ___ [Ready October 27. __ 


BY “a BOLDREWOOD, 
rown 8vo, 6 


THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of 


” Robbery Under Arms,” &c. 
NEW ‘NOVEL. BY F. “MARION CRAWFORD. 


TAQUISARA. ByF. Marion Crawford. 2 vols., globe 8 8vo, 12s. 








BY ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAMPS, QUARTERS, and CASUAL PLACES. By Archibald 


_ FORBES. LL.D ed 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Cloth, edges uncut, 3s. 6d, 
** PEAOOOK ” Edition, cloth elegant, edges gilt, 5s. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP. By Captain Marryat. With an Intro- 
____ duction by DAVID HANNAY, and Tilustrations by H. R. MILLAR. +l __[Ready October 27. _ 


BY “a pens WALTE R PATER, 
a crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


GASTON DE LATOUR: an ‘unfinished ee by Walter Pater, 


late Fellow of Brasenose College. Prepared for Press by CHARLES L. SHADWELL 





TIMES.—“ Throughout the whole the melody of word and thought which formed Mr. Pater’s ideal is almost un- 
broken...... The book, incomplete as it is, is a rich contribution to English prose 2 literature.” — 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


EVIL and EVOLUTION. An Attempt to turn the Light of 


Modern Science on to the Ancient Mystery | of F Evil. _By the AUTHOR LOR of “* THE SOCIAL HORIZON.” 


HANDBOOKS of ARCHAOLOGY and ANTIQUITIES. Edited 


by Prof. PERCY GARDNER and Prof. KELSEY. New Volume, 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL seunerenn By A. H.J 


GREENIDGE, M.A. With Map. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


#0, 21s. net. 


LEAVE from a DIARY in LOWER BENGAL. By C. s. 


___ (Retired). With Map and Illustrations from Sketches s by y the Author, » Including Etchings by w. 2 Farren. 











Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


CHOICE POEMS of HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by J. W. 


_ODDIE, ° M.A.,, Fellow of Corpus Christi a Oxford. 


LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOKS of “FRANCES M. BUSS. Being 


Selections from her Weekly Addresses to the Girls of the North London Collegiate School. Edited by 
_ GRACE | TOPLIS, 1 L. C. P. 








Now ready, Part XIII,, super-royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By Professor Friedrich Ratzel. 


Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. With Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. 
With numerous Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations, 
Also ready, Volume I., 12s. net. 





Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


Q. HORATII FLACCI OPERA. With Notes by T. E. Page, M.A., 


____ARTHUR PALMER, Litt.D,, A. 8. WILKINS, Litt.D., LL.D. Abridged for Use in Schools, 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Bad Oliver 


FARRAR EMERSON, A.M.Ph.D. 











"Globe 8vo, 5 5s, 


CAMEOS from EN yg hg The End of the Stewarts 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirzep, LONDON. 
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MU DIE’ re 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


B oks can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London by the Library Messengers. 
UBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. 


from 


MUDIE'S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
Spanish are in Circulation. 
CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d. each. 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free. 


and 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANOH OFFICES— 


41, Bromeron Roap; and 48, QugeNn Vicrogi, Stresr, 
1.C. (Mansion House End). 


And at 10 to 12, Bartow Arcapr, MAancHesrer. 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


A NEW SERIES OF 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHS, 


SUITABLE FOR WALL DECORATION, 


OF IMPORTANT PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 
Price 12s. each, 
Among recent additions are works by 


BOTTICELLI | A. DEL SARTO. 
FILIPPINO. | MORONI. 
PERUGINO. FRANOIA. 
GAINSBOROUGH. ORESWIOK. 
ROMNEY. | ROSSETTI. 
TURNER. | F. WALKER 
CONSTABLE. OECIL LAWSON. 
LANDSEEB. | MULLER. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Autotype Repro- 
ductions of Ancieut and Modern Masters, with 
86 Miniature Photographs, price, post free, 
One SHILLING 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.O. 


ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOUTOGRAVURE sow patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archmologists, and those engaged in theinvestigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 


3.0. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., ata moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 








W/THOUT INCREASE OF PRICE, 


JARROLD & SON'S NEW NOVELS | |'PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT, 


NOW READY. 


THE NEW ae NOVEL TH E M AGAZINE 


FLORENCE WARDEN, 


ENTITLED 


THE INN BY THE SHORE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


Author of “‘ The House on the Marsh,” “ Pretty Miss 
Smith,” *‘ A Wiltul Ward,’’ “* A Perfect Fool,’’ &. 


Crown &vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
The First Three Editions exhausted on publication, 
FOURTA EDITION ready shortly. 


NOW READY. 
BY MRS. CONNEY. 


JUDY A JILT. 


By MRS. CONNEY, 


Author of “A Lady Housebreaker,” “ Pegg’s Perversity,”’ 
** Gold for Dross,”” “‘ A Line of Her Own,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


NOW READY. 
The First 5,000 Copies of the Fourth Volume in 
THE ““ DAFFODIL” LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS 


BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY, entitled 


vol 1v. BECAUSE OF THE CHILD 


By CURTIS YORKE, 


Author of “‘ Hush,”’ “ Dudley,”’ “‘ Once,” “‘ A Romance 
of Modern London,” &c., &c. 


12mo, cloth gilt, 23. each; paper covers, 1s. 6d. each. 


OF ART 


WITH THE 


NOVEMBER PART, ready October 26, price 1/4, 


WHICH WILL CONTAIN 


Two Beautiful Plates: 


1, Pootocravurr, “In my Studio,” from the Painting 
by ALMA-TADEMA, R.A, 


2. Study of a Head. By Sir EDWARD BURNE.- 
JONES, Bart. 


An Extra Sheet of 16 
Pages 


of TEXT and ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A New Department: 


ARTISTIC NOTES and QUERIES. 


Particulars of £100 
Prizes 
Offered in the First of the Art Competitions, 
The Art Movement of the 
Day. 


Fully Illustrated. 





| *,* Orders now received by all Booksellers and at the 


Reniiens Bookstalls. 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane,E.c.; CASSELL & COMPANY, Lunurep, 
And of all Booksellers. Lonpon ; Paris AND Mginovurne. 
READY WITH THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 


Price 2s, 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 


1896. 


The Christmas Number of *‘THE ART JOURNAL.” 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF MARCUS STONE, R.A. 


By ALFRED LYS BALDRY. 


With 2 Full-page Photogravures and Engravings— 


A PRIOR ATTACHMENT. 


EDWARD II. and PIERS GAVESTON. 








2 Full-page Plates, printed in tint— 


IN LOVE. A 


SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 





And over 60 other Illustrations, including— 


‘*& Honeymoon,” * An Offer of Marriage,” ‘ A Peacemaker,” “Bright Summer,” “‘ Watt Discovering 
the Condensation of Steaw,” *‘ a Reverie,” *‘On the Road from Waterloo to Paris.” 


Edition de Luxe, printed on Japan paper, and limited to 250 panctant handsomely bound, price 12s, 6d, net, 


Lonpon: J. 8. VIRTUE & 00., Lnarsp, 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated, p price 2s, 6d. 


WILLIAM IBB, Missionary in 
Jamaica. A Memoir. With Introduction by the Rev. 
J.G. GREENHOUGH, M.A, By Mrs, JOHN JAMES 
SMITH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 1s. 6d., post free. 


THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEET- 


INGS. By J. HUNT COOKE. 
“A clear and concise manual for all public — 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. pos’ 
ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS | 


of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited and 


Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. Containing | 
With | 


over 500 Beautiful and Suggestive Lllustrations, 
a ‘Textual Index and an Alphabetical List of Subjects. 
“* Preachers and teachers will be glad to have, in moderate | 
ccmpass, these gems from the great preacher.”’ 
Methodist Recorder, 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival St., London, E.C 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


26, Ivy Lang, Paternostzr Row, E.O. 
BECK BAN K, 


B . = — Buildings, Ch y Lane, Londo’ 


iD. 
TWO. anp- A- BALF per Cane. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on deman 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT Se on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pone A and sold. 
SAVINGS | DEPARTMENT. 


Forthe encouragement e Bank receives Org sus on 
deposit and allows ean ant pen each 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
ett 








_BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE AHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full _ticulars, post free. 








R 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S LIST. 


MEMOIR of JOHN NICHOL, 


Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Glasgow. By Professor KNIGHT, St. Andrews, Svo, 

7s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 
“Professor Knight has performed his task with the 
appreciation of a friend, and the charm of the book is 
greatly increased by Nichol’s own story of his early years. 
This beautiful family picture forms the choicest chapter of 
a volume which is full of interest throughout.’’— Spectator. 
“He [Mr. Knight] has done his work well ..... He has 
given us what seems to be a faithful picture of a man, in 
whose character, no less than in his intellect, there were 
many points both peculiar and interesting.’’— speaker. 
“‘ Professor Knight is wont to adorn whatever he handles, 
and his ‘ Memoir of John Nichol’ is no exception...... It isa 
delightful piece of scholarly biograpby, as loyal as it is 
discerning.’’—Literary Word. 


AN ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY of 
the UNITED KINGDOM. 


the Protection and Preservation of our Ancient Monnu- 
ments. By DAVID MURRAY, LL.D, F.S.A. 8vo, 
2s. net. (Ready. 


MEDICINE and KINDRED ARTS in 
the PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 


iy the late JOHN MOYES, M.D., Largs. Edited by 
JAMES FINLAYSON, M.D. Crown 8vo. [This month, 


ETHICS of CITIZENSHIP. 


By JOHN MACCUNN, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University College, Liverpool. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [ This month, 
“*Ethics of Citizenship’ is a little book which, for 
general usefulness, far exceeds the massive tomes in which 
sociological philosophers are accustomed to impound the 
darkness of their cogitations. Its chief value is not for 
professional thinkers, but for the ordinary sensible man 
who wants to understand his duty to his country and his 
neighbours.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“There are ideas, and the courage of them, in Professor 
MacCunn’s ‘ Ethics of Citizenship’; indeed, the scholarly 
little treatise is mixed with brains.’’—Speaker. 


GLASGOW : 


Its Municipal Organisation and Administration. By 
Sir JAMES BELL, Bart., Lord Provost, and JAMES 
PATON, F.L.S., President of the Museums Association 
of the United Kingdom, Crown 4to, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 21s, net. [ This month, 


THE STATE and the INDIVIDUAL : 


the Points at Issue between Socialism and In- 
dividualism. By WILLIAM SHARP McKECHNIE, 
M.A., LL.B., Lecturer on Constitutional Law and 
History in the University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 

[ This month, 


HYMNS of FAITH and LIFE. 


Collected and Edited by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, 
D.D., Trinity Church, Glasgow. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 908 pp., feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“No more catholic collection of hymns has ever been 
given to the world.”—Christian World, 
“For private devotion it is above all price and praise. 
It should be on the same shelf as Thomas & Kempis.”” __ 
Sheffield Independent, 
“Mr. Hunter’s anthology of hymns is much superior to 
ordinary collections. It is truly catholic.’”’—Academy. 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICES for 
PUBLIC WORSHIP, 


including additional Services for Baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, Marriage, and the Burial of the Dead. 
Prepared by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. Sixth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
“Tt is striking for the comprehensive character of its 
prayers, the beauty of their expression, and the spirit of 
devotion which they breathe.’’-- North British Daily Mail, 
**Incomparably the best of its class.””— Baptist, 


STRATHENDRICK and its INHABI- 
TANTS from EARLY TIMES. 


An Account of the Parishes of Fintry, Balfron, Kil- 
learn, Drymen, Buchanan, and Kilmaronock. By the 
late JOHN GUTHRIE SMITH, F.S.A. Scot., Author 
of “The Parish of Strathblane. With Memoir and 
Portrait. Crown 4to, with numerous Engravings, 
Woodcuts, and Family Trees, £1 lls. 6d. net. 
‘It is a brilliant panorama of Scottish history......the 
illustrations being specially praiseworthy.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


Guascow: JAMES MAOLEHOSE & SON2, 


Publishers to the University. 


Lonpon anv New York: MAOMILLAN & CO., 
LimirTeb, 








NOW READY. 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY BY ANDREW LANG. 

In Two Volumes, small 4to, with 15 Illustrations, 6 of 
which are Coloured by Hand, bound in cloth, gilt top, 
price 36s. net. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
From Abbotsford and Milton Lockhart MSS. and other 
Original Sources. 

Nore,—This Life of the Son-in-law and Biographer of 
Scott is based on his own correspondence with friends, such 
as Sir Walter, Dean Milman, Southey, Mr. Jonathan 
Christie, Prof. Wilson, and Mr. Carlyle; also with various 
members of his own family. Diaries, too, have afforded 
materials, The Society, Literature, and (in a minor degree) 
the Politics of 1814-1854 are illustrated, and the old Blackwood 
feuds and literary adventures appear in full light. It is 
believed that the character and conduct of Mr. Lockhart 
appear in colours much unlike those in which they have 
often been painted. 


A NEW AND POPULAR WORK ON THE OPERA. 
One Volume, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


THE OPERA. A History of the 


Development of Opera. With Full Descriptions of all 
Works in the Modern Repertory. By R, A. STREAT- 
FEILD. With an Introduction by J. A. FULLER- 
MAITLAND. 
Notr.—The scheme of the present work is founded upon 
the theory that anyone who wished to know the plot of any 
opera would, at the same time, be glad of information as to 
its intrinsic musical merit and its position in the history of 
the development of Opera generally speaking. 
In the course of the book every opera which forms, or 
could conceivably form, part of the modern repertory is 
discussed, the plot described, and the most salient features 
of the music indicated. 
An elaborate index makes reference to each individual 
work at least as simple as in the old alphabetical system of 
arrangement. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL” AND “* THE 
HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE.” 

In crown 8vo, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. H. 
HUTTON, B.D., and 2% [llustrations by John Jellicoe 
and Herbert Railton, price 6s., cloth elegant, gilt top, 
uniform with the “‘ Household of Sir Thomas More,’’ 


CHERRY and VIOLET. A Tale 


of the Great Plague. 
Extract from Mr. Hutton’s Introduction, 


“It was a happy thought which made the stery begin on 
old London Bridge—happier still, readers will now think, 
when they see Mr. Herbert Railton’s beautiful drawings, 
Something we learn of the stress of the time as we recall, 
with Mistress Cherry, the strange pageants which the 
bridge-dwellers watched from their windows .. Scarce any- 
where but in Florence and in Constantinople can we now 
recall what sights old London Bridge must have witnessed. 
Mr. Railton sees them, though, very clearly, and we are 
more than content to see with hiseyes. Something idealised 
they are, perhaps. Old London Bridge was hardly so beauti- 
ful, surely, as he pictures it ; and his drawings, perhaps, are 
more like what the houses ought to have been than ever 
they were. ‘More Nurembergy than Nuremberg,’ says Mr. 
Ruskin of some of Prout’s famous work. We may say it of 
Mr. Railton’s old London ; and high praise itis. And as Mr. 
Railton brings back to us the scenes, so Mr. Jellicoe gives 
us the persons of old time in their habits as they lived.” 





A NEW BIOGRAPHY. 


One Volume, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations, price 5s. 


FRANCIS ORPEN MORRIS. 


A Memoir of the Author of “A History of British 

Birds,” &c. By his Son, the Rev. M. C. F. MORRIS, 

B.C.L , M.A., Rector of Nunburnholme, Yorkshire. 

Extract from Author's Preface. 

“‘ Holding the pronounced views my father did with re- 
gard to Darwinism and vivisection, it might by some have 
heen thought advisable to have omitted in these pages 
special mention of questions which for many years formed 
with him the arena of so much contention. Knowing, how- 
ever, that such omission would have been strongly resented 
by him, there seemed no other choice than make such allu- 
sions to them as will be found in the memoir under that 
head, It is hoped that in the brief space allotted to these 
subjects no more has been said than was necessary to make 
his attitude towards them plain to those who may perhaps 
to some extent have misjudged him in the past.” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED Avan ON HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE 


E. 





In One Volume, small 4to, illustrated with 43 Drawings by 
Herbert Railton, bound in cloth gilt, gilt top, price 21s. 


HAMPTON COURT. By William 


HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., Fellow of 8. John’s College, 
Oxford. Illustrated with 43 Drawings by Herbert Railton 





Lonpon: JOHN O. NIMMO, 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


mmmeeeeD Gums LY [eT : 


’S NEW BOOKS 

DOWNEY & CO’S N KS. 

Me, Gtapstone describes this as “‘A BEAUTIFULLY 

EXECUTED WORK.” 

HISTORIC CHURCHES of PARIS. 
By WALTER F. LONERGAN., Illustrated by B. 8S. 
Le Fann, and from Photographs. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 218. 


“A uniquely interesting record.”— Sketch. 
“A wealth of very beautiful printing.”—Daily Chrcnicle. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FENIANS and 
FENIANISM. By JOHN O'LEARY, 2 vols., large 
post Svo, with Portraits of the Author, of James 
Stephens, of Thomas Clarke Luby, of John O’Maho..ey, 
and of the late Charles J. Kickham, 2ls. [Just ready. 


PACATA HIBERNIA; or, The Wars 


in Ireland. Edited, and with an Introduction (64 pages), 
by STANDISH O'GRADY, With Yortraits, Maps, and 
Plans. 2 vols., medium 8yo, 42s. net. [Just ready. 


THE WAY they SHOULD GO: Hints 


to Young Parents. By Mrs, PANTON, Author of “ From 
Kitchen to Garret.”” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 
“The young mother will find in these pages much wise 
advice.”’— Globe. 


NEW FICTION. 
A BIT OF A FOOL 


By Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart. 6s. 
| In November. 


THE UGLY MAN. 


By the Authcr of *‘ A House of Tears.” 2s. 6d. 


- [Just ready. 
THE STAR SAPPHIRE. 


By MABEL COLLINS. 6s. 





[ This day. 


A TRAGIC IDYL 


By PAUL BOURGET. [This day. 


THE CIRCASSIAN: the Story of 
Sarif AkKarasy, Prince of the Upper Nations. By 
MORLEY ROBERTS and MAX MONTESOLE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. bd, 


YOUNG MRS. STAPLES. By Emily 
SOLDENE, 3s. 6d. 
“*Young Mrs. Stanles’ has certainly the qualities of 
vivacity and go.’’—Globe. 


THE BISHOP’S AMAZEMENT. By 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 3s, 6d, 
[Second Edition, 
**It is a long time since we have read so fresh and genial 
and humorous a story.’’—S/andard. 
By Mrs. 


HUNGERFORD, Author of ** Molly Bawn,” &c. 6s. 
“Intensely exciting as well as racy and amusing.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


JENNIE’S BAWBEE. By M. W. 
PAXTON. 6s. 

“One of the most unconventional stories recently 
published.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


A FOOL of NATURE. By Julian 
HAWTHORNE. 3s. 6d. [Third Edition. 

** An extremely fine book.’”’—Spectator. 

“*A really exciting book.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE KANTER GIRLS. By Mary L. 


BRANCH, With numerous Illustrations by H. M. 
Armstrong. Small 4to, gilt top, 6s. 
* A charming book for children.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 
* Daintaly printed and well illustrated.’’— Literary World. 
BRAYHARD: the Strange Adventures of 
One Ass and Seven Champions. By F. M. ALLEN, 
With 37 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 
“ Brimful of jokes, repartces, and comic situations.” 
Guardian. 
THE LITTLE GREEN MAN By F. M. 
AULEN, Iilustrated by B, 8. Le Fanu. Imperial 
1émo, 2s. 6d, 
* A delightful story,’’— Times. 
COLLEGE GIRLS. By Abbe Carter 


GOODLOE, Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 6s, 
“ Full of variety, and never without point and pathos.’’ 
Manchester Guardian, 
SCHOOLBOYS THREE. By W. P. Kelly. 
Crown 8vo, 68, 
** A healthy and sensible story of schoolboy life.” 
Athenaeum. 
ULRIOK the READY: a Romance. By 
STANDISH O’GRADY. Crown 8vo, 6a. 
“ A genuine historical romance. ... Thrilling and graphic 
power.” —Jrish Times. 


% 

CAPTAIN LANAGAN’S LOG. ,By the 
Author of “ Anchor Watch Yarns.” Illustrated by Matt 
Stretch. 3s, 6d, 

* A rattling volume of sen adventure.” — Melbourne Argus. 


Downey & Cu., Lrp., 12, York Street, Covent Garden, 





14, King Witiiam Street, Strranp. 





London, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIstT. 
NEW WORKS. 


Ready Next Week. 


BY CAPTAIN CASTLE. 


The JERNINGHAM LETTERS 


(1782-1848): being Excerpts from the Correspondence 
und Diaries cf the Honourable Lady Jerningham and 
of her Daughter, Lady Bedingteld, Edited, with Notes, 
by EGERTON CASTLE, M.A,, F.S.A. In 2 vols., 

crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits, reproduced from 
the Original Miniatures, 24s, 


BY AN OLD COLLEGER. 


ETON in the FORTIES. By 


ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE In 1 vol, crown 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 6s. 
| Now ready. 


BY SIR F. MONTEFIORE, BART. 


The PRINCESS de LAMBALLE. 


By Sir FRANCIS DE MONTEFIORE. In 1 vol, 
crown 4to, with numerous Portaits and other Illus- 
trations, 12s, 6d. 


BY MRS. R. M. KING. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By 


R. M. KING, Author of “A Diary of a Civilian’s Wife 
in India,” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
7s. 6d. 


THE THIRTEENTH EARL OF PEMBROKE. 


POLITICAL LETTERS and 


SPEECHES of the late EARL of PEMBROKE and 
MONTGOMERY, In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 
78. 6d, 





BY MISS CROMMELIN, 


OVER the ANDES from the 


ARGENTINE to CHILE and PERU. By MAY 
OROMMELIN, In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


JUST READY, 


The MISTRESS of BRAE FARM 


By ROSA N, CAREY, 
Author of “‘ Nellie’s Memories,” X&c, 
In one yol,, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY, 


THE TOWER of GHILZAN. 


By Surgeon-Major H. M, GREENHOW, Author of 
“* Brenda’s Experiment,” “The Bow of Fate,” &c. In 
one vol,, crown 8yvo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


GODDESSES THREE. 


D. HUGH PRYCE, In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


By 


NOW READY, 


ANTHONY se EXPERI- 

NOTICE.—A New Story by ‘Miss 
F. M. PEARD, Author of ** The 
Baroness,” ‘* Country Cousins,” 
§c., entitled 
THE CAREER of CLAUDIA, 
is commenced in the NOVEMBER 
issue of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Ready on Monday y next, 


RICHARD Burriay & Soy, NewBuilingien Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


THE LIFE of CHRIST as RE- 


PRESENTED in ART. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
D.D., F.R.8S., Dean of Canterbury. New Edition, con- 
taining all the Illustrations which appeared in the large 
Edition. Post 8vo, Sa, price ; 10s, 6d. 


ST. WINIFRED’ S; or, the World 


By DEAN FARR: AR. New Edition. Feap. 
gilt, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 


of School. 
8vo, cloth 
price 3s. 6d. 


ERIC ; or, Little by Little. A 
Tale of Roslyn School, By DEAN FARRAR. New 


Edition, Feap, 8vo, cloth gilt, with Frontispiece and 
Vignette, price 3s. 6d. 


JULIAN HOME: a Tale of 


College Life. By DEAN FARRAR. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE PALADINS of EDWIN the 


GREAT. By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
K.C.B. Containing 10 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Rates Peacock ; and with Cover in Early British style 
designed by the same Artist. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
_ em price 5s, 








FROM FAG to MONITOR ; or, 


Fighting to the Front. By ANDREW HOME. Con- 
taining 10 Full-page Illustrations by E, J. WaExter, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, 


THE STORY of MAURICE 


LESTRANGE. Being an Account of his Travels and 


Adventures in Scotland during the Year 1765. By 
G. W. T. OMOND. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 
MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY: a 


Novel. By Mrs, ANDREW DEAN, Author of “The 
Grasshoppers,” “‘A Woman with a Future,” &c. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


THE LAST TOUCHES. 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. Third Edition. 
yellow paper covers, Price 2s, 


MERE STORIES. 


W. K, CLIFFORD. 


By 
Crown 8yo, 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, price i. 


AJAPANE E MARRIAGE, By 


DOUGLAS SLADEN. Third and Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, boards, prise 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A ROMANCE of DIJON. By 


Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. Cheap Edition. 
8vo, boards, price 2s. 


DRESS-CUTTING and FRENCH 


PATTERN MODELLING. New and Simplified 
System of Dress-Cutting and Tailoring; also French 
Pattern Modelling, as Taught in the Professional 
Schools in Paris. By Miss PRINCE BROWNE, In 
2 vols. Book of Letterpress, ls. net; Book of Diagrams, 
2s, net. 


STANDARD EDITION 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In 25 Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, 


Crown 


Bound in art canvas, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. per volume ; orin 
full limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. per volume. 


Vous. I. ro XITI. Now Reapy. 


A, & OC. BLAOK, Sun SquvarE, Lonpon. 





GEORGE ALLEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the 





Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain. A New 
Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations. In 4 vols., 


each with an Index, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each ; roan, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d each, 


BY AUGUSTUS J. 0. HARE. 
THE STORY of MY LIFE, 1834-1870. 


Together with Recollections of Places, People, and 
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in 19 Parts, 10s, 6d. net each. 
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Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street. 
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YE SECOND BOOKE of NURSERY 


RHYMES. Pictured by PAUL WOODROFFE; Set 
to New Music by JOSEPH MOORAT; and with a 
Preface by THEO MARZIALS. In about 50 designed 
pages, medium 4to, 5s. [Just out. 


JUST OUT. 
THE NELSON MEMORIAL (Nelson 


and his Companions in Arms). By JOHN KNOX 
LAUGHTON, M.A., R.N. With 11 Photograyure 
Plates, and about 17 other Full-Page Illustrations, 
besides Facsimiles of Letters, 33 Autograph Signatures 
of those intimately associated with Nelson in his 
Career, 4 Plans of Battles, and a Design in Colour 
showing the Flags as used in his Last Orders. Ex- 
haustive Bibliographical and Chronological Tables are 
appended, 367 pages, imperial 16mo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 
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net. 
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LITERATURE. 


“Forrion SraresMen”: Philip Augustus. 
By William Holden Hutton. (Mac- 
millans.) 

TuEreE can be little question as to the right 
to a place in a list of the leading statesmen 
of different periods of European history 
which can be claimed for the king who may 
well be styled the founder of the French 
monarchy. Whether his work is to be re- 
garded as on the whole a benefit to the 
world may, perhaps, be doubted, but of its 
magnitude and durability there can be only 
one opinion. 

Prior to the accession of Philip II., to 
whom his admirers with some reason gave 
the title of the architect of the Roman 
imperial fabric, the Parisian sovereign was 
the effective ruler of but a very limited 
domain. He was equalled in power by 
several of his great vassals, and seemed hope- 
lessly overmatched by the huge dominion 
of the Angevin master of England, Nor- 
mandy, and Aquitaine. At the conclusion 
of Philip’s long reign a vast change indeed 
had been wrought: the greater part of the 
Angevin territories had been absorbed, the 
royal authority had been strengthened and 
consolidated in many other directions, and a 
great stride had been taken towards the 
creation of modern France. 

Mr. Hutton has evidently studied his 
subject with diligence, and his book gives 
us in a moderate compass a good view of 
the general results of this critical period of 
French history. He has possibly not alto- 
gether escaped the bias which, as Mr. 
Freeman pointed out, inevitably character- 
ises those who study French history mainly 
from French sources. ‘‘ My book,” he says, 
“if nothing else, should be a tribute of 
homage to the French historians, my 
masters”’; and some indications of the above- 
mentioned bias may be discerned in the 
author’s allusions to a topic, still apparently 
so hard for many minds to grasp—the 
position of the medieval Empire. 

We should like to know, for instance, 
what is meant by the statement that the 
Emperor Frederic, “in 1178, was crowned 
king of Burgundy and Arles, and thus 
entered into feudal relations with many 
fiefs over which the French king claimed 
some authority.” The words sound almost 
as if they were taken from some French 
writer, who intended to insinuate that the 
Emperor's assumption of the Burgundian 
crown was in some way an act of aggression 
upon France; but Mr. Hutton must surely 
know better. He cannot be ignorant that 
the kingdom of Burgundy, which had 
existed under varying names and boundaries 
from a date considerably earlier than the 








Parisian monarchy, had been united to the 
Empire since the time of Conrad I., and that 
France could claim no right whatever to 
any part of it. Is there, indeed, any evidence 
that any such pretensions had been put 
forward by the French kings as early as the 
twelfth century? It can hardly be supposed 
that our author has confused the kingdom 
with the duchy of Burgundy, which latter, 
of course, was a fief of the French crown. 
In the same connexion it may be noticed 
that our author gives rather too much credit 
to Frederic, in describing him as having 
‘“‘ triumphed over the Italian cities.” This 
is certainly rather a strange way of speaking 
of Barbarossa’s position after the battle of 
Legnano. 

Few sovereigns have entered on the 
actual exercise of their full authority 
at so early an age as Philip Augustus. He 
was associated with his father in the 
government when not yet fourteen, and at 
fifteen he succeeded to the throne without 
there being any thought of a regency. 


‘*From the very first he was thrust into 
political entanglements of complexity that 
might have baffled a wiser head. We have 
every reason to suppose that, though he took 
advice, he was almost from the first the guiding 
spirit of affairs. His powerful mind and strong 
character were formed by the pressure of 
affairs. He became a man of business, and a 
royal man of business was in the middle ages 
made to be a great king.” 


Philip is certainly entitled to the reputa- 

tion of a statesman who pursued with 
steadiness and determination the objects 
which he set before himself. From the first, 
we cannot question, one of his primary aims 
was the overthrow of the Angevin power, 
which so long as it existed was an effective 
barrier against any great extension of the 
Parisian monarchy. He could hardly have 
hoped to accomplish much in this direction 
so long as the firm hand of Henry II. still 
upheld the vast fabric he had built up; and 
it must have been an unexpected stroke of 
good fortune when the shameful perfidy of 
Richard gave the opportunity for the 
surprising and humiliating overthrow which 
befell the great ruler in his last days. The 
gain, however, was, to use modern phrase- 
ology, rather in prestige than in actual 
power. 
‘Philip had triumphed as none of his race had 
done before him. The greatest statesman and 
warrior of Europe had knelt at his feet. He 
was for the moment the unquestioned lord of 
his great kingdom. But the victory was greater 
in appearance than in reality. Philip had no 
time to use the fruits of his success. It was 
impossible in common decency any longer to 
delay the crusade. He had proved his ability. 
He had not established his power.” 


The final fall of the Angevins was to be 
yot a little postponed. Little as there is to 
admire in the personal character of Richard 
or in his conduct as an English king (a 
position which he can hardly be said to have 
filled at all), and inferior as he was in every 
way to his father, he cannot be denied the 
credit of having maintained his continental 
dominions undiminished in face of all 
attacks. 

The change is, indeed, remarkable after 
he had been succeeded by his brother. 
The result of the most recent investigations 


certainly seems rather to strengthen the old 
view of John as a trifler and a coward than 
to support the position of the late Mr. J. R. 
Green, that though very wicked he was very 
able. It appears manifest enough that the 
loss of Normandy was mainly due to his 
unaccountable inactivity ; and the spasmodic 
fits of energy which he displayed at times 
should rather be reckoned with similar 
outbursts on the part of such kings as 
Ethelred and Richard II., than as showing 
any real inheritance of the qualities of his 
father. 

As to the date and ground of the formal 
proceedings taken by Philip against John, 
Mr. Hutton corrects a common misconcep- 
tion which is almost contemporary in its 
origin, and which is still to be found in 
almost every English history book. 


‘*Years later, when the murder of Arthur 
filled the largest share in men’s memories of 
this troubled time, and when Louis was fight- 
ing for the English crown, it was asserted that 
John’s forfeiture was due to a sentence of the 
peers on the murderer of his nephew. But of 
such a trial there is no trace. It was probably 
on April 28, 1202 [i.e., some months before 
Arthur had fallen into John’s hands] that the 
decisive sentence went forth from the French 
king’s court, that the disobedient vassal who 
had wronged his own men and those of his 
over-lord had forfeited all his lands, and that 
the supreme lord, King Philip, might by law 
resume them into his own hands. From this 
moment, if the judgment of the court could be 
accepted, John had no legal right to his 
possessions,” 


As to the composition of the court, our 
author has not been able to gather much 
fresh information. 


‘‘ Whether the phrase ‘peers of France’ had 
yet assumed anything of its later definite mean- 
ing is very doubtful. It is unquestionable that 
in the twelfth century the French king’s court 
of peers meant no more than the barons who 
attended the king’s court. Yet already the 
romances were having great influence on 
political theory. It is possible that Philip 
had already, in imitation of the mythical 
dignity of his ancestor Charlemagne, deter- 
mined to form out of the large court of barons 
a court of twelve peers. It is unquestionable 
that already a distinction was recognised 
between those who were afterwards known 
as the Twelve Peers of France and the other 
great vassals, but it is impossible to declare 
with certainty that it was the ‘court of peers’ 
which tried John. Had it met, only one of the 
six lay ‘peers’—the Duke of Burgundy— 
could have been present. Innocent III. later 
on protested against John’s condemnation, 
because he was a king, and had not been tried 
by his peers, who were kings also. It was 
answered that it was not as king, but as Count 
of Anjou and Duke of Aquitaine, that he was 
tried. But this leaves the question of the for- 
mation of the court still undecided. At least 
there is no evidence that John was condemned 
by the court of twelve peers.” 

Next to the fall of the Angevin dominion, 
the greatest extension of French power in 
Philip’s reign resulted from the Albigensian 
crusade, though the king himself/took no 
personal part in the conquest of Southern 
Gaul, and the formal incorporation of the 
territory with France was delayed till after 
his death. The history of the widespread 
revolt against the medieval Church system 
which marked the last half of the twelfth 
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out in the first part of the thirteenth, has 
yet to be written ; and it may be questioned 
whether the materials exist for a really full 
and satisfactory account. ‘That the views 
held by the various anti-papal sects differed 
very widely from each other is tolerably 
evident, but there has been great divergence 
in the classification of these opinions by 
modern historians. 

Dean Milman makes three divisions of 

those whom he styles generally anti-sacer- 
dotalists—(1) simple anti-sacerdotalists, (2) 
Biblical anti-sacerdotalists, (3) Manichean 
heretics. Mr. Hutton says: 
‘* Comparing this epoch with the days of the 
Early Church, it has been pointed out thet the 
different sects fall into three classes, which 
follow the old lines of the Montanists, 
Pantheists, and Manicheans.” 


His first class corresponds in the main 
with Dean Milman’s second, including the 
Waldenses and Poor Men of Lyons ; but the 
designation which the author has raked up 
for them out of the second century is not 
specially appropriate. Still less does it 
appear that there is sufficient evidence for 
speaking of a separate sect of Pantheists. 
We are told that 

‘* Amaury, a logician of Paris, gave an impetus 
at the end of the twelfth century to the Pan- 
theism which has always remained on the fringe 
of Christian teaching, by proclaiming the in- 
carnation of the Holy Spirit in every Christian. 
From this he proceeded to the deduction that 
sacraments were useless, and that the sole 
qualification for a holy life was the knowledge 
of the presence of God.” 


But there is surely nothing necessarily pan- 
theistic in this view, and the followers of 
Amaury hardly seem to have attained the 
dimensions of an organised body. On the 
whole, it would appear as if all the sects 
who attained any importance by their 
numbers may be grouped under two main 
heads, represented by the Waldenses and the 
Albigenses respectively. To the former 
Milman’s appellation of Biblical anti-sacer- 
dotalists would seem toapply very well, and 
Protestant writers may be regarded as 
justified in claiming them as precursors of the 
sixteenth century Reformation. Sucha view, 
however, regarding the latter is, of course, 
altogether erroneous. 
‘The heretics of Southern Gaul, Albigenses 
as they came to be called, were almost entirely 
Manicheav. Kathari, Paulicians, Bulgarians, 
many different names the chroniclers find for 
them; but their teaching, it is clear, is similar 
to that of the Manicheism which died so bard 
in its struggle with the Karly Church. The 
leading principle was dualism, and a declaration 
of the eternity of the evil and the good in 
perpetual antagonism. The Church historians 
of the age delight to dwell upon the extra- 
ordinary beliefs which they discovered in those 
they questioned — the contrast between the 
true God, the author of the New Testament, 
and Jehovah, the evil spirit, the author of the 
Old Testament, whose son Lucifer had led 
astray a number of the angels and imprisoned 
them in earthly bodies, whom Christ, another 
angel, had descended from heaven to redeem.”’ 
It cannot be said that we get any very 
clear impression of the personal character 
of Philip Augustus ; and what we do know 
is certainly not very favourable, though he 
seems to have been popular with his sub- 
jects. His infamous treatment of his second 
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wife, the unfortunate Danish princess Inge- 
borgis, which he stubbornly persisted in 
for so many years in defiance of even such 
a Pope as Innocent III., must leave a deep 
stain on his memory. Of his abilities as a 
ruler and a statesman there can be no 
doubt, though it is surely an exaggeration 
when Mr. Hutton says : 
‘* In a century of great men, besides Innocent 
III., and Frederic I., and Henry II., and 
St. Bernard, he stands with the greatest. 
In his work and in himself he is worthy to take 
place among the great statesmen who have 
made the Europe of to-day.” 
There is no space to discuss the very wide 
question suggested by the concluding sen- 
tence, but the assertion certainly admits of 
much dispute. 

R. Seymour Lone, 








Poems. By Elizabeth Stoddard. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Ir is not often a poet displays so much 
reticence as Mrs, Stoddard. For twenty 
years or more her lyrics have been familiar 
to lovers of poetry, in America at any rate ; 
though for the most part they have circu- 
lated privately, or appeared at long intervals 
in megazines. From the first, the physi- 
ognomy of her poetry has been unmistak- 
able: none, reading them, could attribute 
these strange, reserved, and yet passionately 
regretful lyrics to any other source. In this 
country Mrs. Stoddard cannot be said to be 
well known even as a romancist, though it 
would be difficult to indicate any woman of 
our time who has written a more remark- 
able novel than her Zemple Houss—a book 
which appeared many years ago, but is still 
sought by hundreds of new readers yearly, 
while more than ever honoured by critics of 
American fiction. Long before I had know- 
ingly read anything of Mrs. Stoddard’s 
verse, I encountered, I forget when or 
where, alyricentitled “‘ Mercedes.” Impressed 
by its dramatic intensity, I showed it to an 
American friend, who at once declared that 
it could be by no other than Elizabeth 
Stoddard. That lyric I am glad to find in 
this beautiful volume brought out by the 
Riverside Press. 
** Under a sultry, yellow sky, 

On the yellow sand I lie; 

‘Che crinkled vapours smite my braiu, 

I smoulder in a fiery pain. 


** Above the crags the condor flies ; 
He knows where the red gold lies, 
He knows where the diamonds shine ; 
If I knew, would she be mive? 


** Mercedes in her hammock swings ; 
In her court a palm-tree flings 
Its slender shaoow on the ground, 
The fountain falls with silver sound. 


** Her lips are like this cactus cup ; 
With my hand I crush it up ; 
I tear its flaming leaves apart ; 
Would that I could tear her heart ! 
** Last night a man was at her gate; © 
In the hedge I lay in wait ; 
I saw Mercedes meet him there, 
By the fireflies in her hair. 


** T waited till the break of day, 
Then I rose and stole away ; 
But left my dagger in the gate ; 
Now she knows her lover's fate 
The dominant note of this volume is tragic 
memory. Here and there are lines which 
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strike the keynote of this lyric sorrow: as 
the refrain from the poem entitled ‘‘ As 
One,” 

** Can I forget, forget the drift of time?”’ 


or these, from ‘‘ Exile ” : 


** Blind in theee stony streets, dumb in their 
crowds, 
What can I do but dream of other days ? 
Whaoce is the love I had, and have not now ?”’ 


This note of passionate regret, this nostalgia 
for the past, is obvious almost from the first 
page to the last. Everywhere there is a 
suggestion of hidden fires. Now and 
again, as in ‘‘ Mercedes,” or in the not less 
dramatic ‘‘ El Manolo,” there is a sudden 
burst into flame; but for the most part 
we are only conscious that the fires are 
there. There is an added pathos in this, 
from the fact that the author is a woman 
already past the allotted threescore years 
and ten. When, indeed, has a woman of 
over seventy written a lyric such as this : 
** Oh, the wild, wild days of youth ! 
My royal youth ; 
My blood was then my king ; 
Maybe a little mad, 
But full of truth ! 
*? Oh, my lips were like a rose ! 
And my heart too ; 
It was torn out leaf by leaf: 
Ab! there be none that know 
How the leaves flew ! 
** Oh, they dropped in the wine ! 
The royal wine ; 
There were showers for the girls, 
Crowns for their white brows, 
And for mine !”’ 

Many of the shorter poems, “The 
Shadows on the Water” for example, sug- 
gest poetic kinship with her husband, Mr. 
Richard Henry Stoddard, the most purely 
lyric poet that America has produced since 
Poe. Others, again, have a certain exquisite 
reminiscence of Shelley, wholly individual 
as they are: as, for example, ‘‘A Summer 
Night,” which opene thus : 

‘* T feel the breath of the summer night, 
Aromatic fire : 
The trees, the vines, the flowers are astir 
With tender desire.” 


Pre-eminently, these poems are the work 
of a woman—in the sense that they express, 
with extraordinary forcibleness as well as 
reserve, the particular pain of quiet endur- 
ance which is the lot of so many women of 
ardent imaginations and unsatisfied hearts. 
In lyrics like that entitled ‘‘I love you, but 
a sense of pain,” or that called ** Name- 
less Pain,” the author is truly the mouth- 
piece of a multitude of her sex. Among 
the earlier poems are one or two of remark- 
able beauty, of a kind that might be spoken 
of as Maeterlinckian, because of the peculiar 
quality, the tragic atmosphere, with which 
they are surcharged: in particular, ‘“‘ The 
House by the Sea” and “The House of 
Youth,” which closes thus : 


‘* What is the story of this buried past? 
Were a)l its doors flung wide, 
For us to search its rooms ? 
And we to see the race, from first to last, 
And how they lived and died. 


** Still would it baffle and perplex the brain, 
But show this bitter truth : 
Man lives not in the past : 
None but a woman ever comes again 
Back to the House of Youth !’’ 
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No small section of the book consists of 

ms in blank verse; and it is in this 
difficult form, the supreme test of the 
architect of verse, that Mrs. Stoddard ex- 
hibits her mastery. In the fragment 
descriptive of the Caspian trader, ‘‘ Zanthon 
with his leash of mares,” and in “ Achilles 
in Orcus,” we have blank verse as dignified, 
as musical, and as individual as any 
achieved by an American poet. It is not 
likely that Mrs. Stoddard, who has shown 
so severe an economy in what she has given 
to the public, will publish another volume. 
The more need, therefore, for those who 
love what is beautiful and distinctive, to 
obtain this one book of her lyric thought 
and dream. 

Wiiu1am SHarpr. 








‘« LEADERS OF REtIGious Tuovcnr.”— George 
Fox. By Thomas Hodgkin. (Methuen.) 


THERE was little need for Mr. Hodgkin to tell 
us in the preface to his book that he isa 
member of that Society to which his ances- 
tors have belonged since its first foundation 
by George Fox. Had his name been un- 
known to us we should yet have recog- 
nised, and that by no idealisation in the 
portraiture of his subject, the writing of a 
Friend. If it takes many years and much 
experience to live into the life of any school 
of thought, it is especially so in the case 
of Quakerism, whose high spirituality and 
practical consistency are still so little under- 
stood, and which has so often been confused 
with those Evangelical sects with which it 
has least in common. The writer of this 
biography, looking at Quakerism from the 
inside, puts it in its unique place, as bearing 
its most persistent protest against the Calvin- 
istic teaching, while having no sympathy 
with the Catholic position, which it made 
no pretence of understanding. ‘‘The Popish 
recusants” he can afford to say, as one not 
involved in the general cause of the Pro- 
testants, ‘‘ were persecuted with a ferocity 
which is the disgrace of Protestantism.” 
This independent position among Dis- 
senters, Which Mr. Hodgkin claims for the 
Friends, is justified in their early history, 
not only by their comparative friendliness 
to the Church of Rome, as shown by the 
willingness with which Penn responded to 
the advances of James II., who, in his 
Declaration of Indulgence, ‘ expressed 
sentiments which would have done honour 
to Milton or Locke,” but by the persistent 
bitterness of their tone towards the promi- 
nent members of the old Calvinistic party 
and the disappointment they felt on know- 
ing them better. ‘As I had forsaken the 
priests,” says Fox, ‘‘so I left the separate 
teachers also for I saw there was 
none among them all that could speak to 
my condition.”” He does not hesitate to 
describe one of Cromwell’s private chaplains 
as ‘“‘a light, scornful, chaffy man” ; and had 
not his spiritual conception been clouded, 
as his biographer admits was the case, by 
the Puritan atmosphere, ‘so dour and 
dark,” in which he had grown to manhood, 
he would probably have distinguished 
éven more definitely between the creed of 
his followers, with their belief in the 
divinity of the “light within,” and that 





of the followers of Cromwell, who denied 
that such light was anything more than 
created and natural. 

The whole question of the relations of 
Fox and Cromwell is one of great interest 
and of some difficulty. It is almost im- 

ible to believe that the man who, in 
his first interview with Fox, caught him by 
the hand as he turned to go, and told him, 
with tears in his eyes, to come again to his 
house, for he wished no more ill to him 
than to his own soul, should have been the 
same under whose Protectorate nearly three 
thousand Quakers were imprisoned ; that 
he who recognised with frank admiration 
that a people had risen up whom he could 
not win with gifts, should yet have given 
Fox reason to believe, not only that he 
persecuted, but that his heart was well in 
the work of persecution. Mr. Hodgkin’s 
explanation—that Cromwell only ruled by 
the favour of the army and of the Inde- 
pendent party, whom he could not afford 
to offend—is perhaps the best answer to 
any questions as to the apparent incon- 
sistency of Cromwell’s conduct, or, rather, 
of the incongruity between words and 
actions. To persecute for private ends, 
whether for the sake of position or of 
money—the pleasure-money, bought of 
Parliament so dearly—is not, it would seem, 
the prerogative of kings alone. But the 
power of Fox’s personality, his thrilling 
voice and piercing eyes, may have had some 
temporary influence, one would think, even 
upon the unimpressionable Protector when 
he was in a sympathetic mood, and not, as 
Mr. Hodgkin tells us was once the case, 
perched upon a high table making the 
flippant remarks which would have been 
so welcome in his mouth on many other 
occasions. Oromwell was not the only one 
who, understanding little of Fox’s aims and 
spirit, yet fell under the influence of his 
strong personality. As Fox stood gazing 
earnestly upon the people of Lancaster, they 
cried out in wonder, ‘‘ Look at his eyes ”— 
those eyes which so affected Dr. Abrahams, 
the Mennonite teacher, that he besought 
Fox to keep them off him, for they 
pierced him. Yet these keen eyes of 
his could also, says Mr. Hodgkin, “shed 
tears of sympathy with the sorrowful, and 
there was something in his face which little 
children loved.” 

People from all ranks and of very 
various temperaments shared in this feel- 
ing about him. There was the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Frederick, Elector 
Palatine, who was proud to sign herself 
his loying friend ; and the faithful ‘‘ Esquire 
Marsh,” a Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 
who said he would walk a hundred miles 
barefoot for George Fox’s freedom. The 
‘less educated were also impressed by him, 
though in different ways. The wrathful 
constable who forbade him to speak at 
Devonshire House meeting was instantly 
quieted by his words and the gentle touch 
of his hand, and let him respectfully alone. 
The red-skinned hunters in Delaware, 
very vaguely understanding the drift of his 
discourse, ‘‘sat soberly,” listening with 
stately courtesy. The Lancashire peasant 
guard, thinking nothing to be impossible 
\with him, took up their position in the 








ingle nook to prevent his flying up the 
chimney! The awe with which he inspired 
so many of those with whom he came 
into contact was caused in great part by 
that absolute belief in himself which 
amounted at times to over-confidence, and 
was, Mr. Hodgkin thinks, his greatest 
failing. ‘Do you own Election and Re- 
probation?” he was asked by the governor 
of Tenby prison. ‘‘ Yes,” returned he, with 
prompt decisiveness, ‘‘and thou art in the 
Reprobation.” But self-confidence is ever 
a characteristic of leaders of thought: it is 
noticeable in those other leaders with whom 
Fox is compared—Ignatius, Francis, and 
Theresa—and is to be distinguished from 
the feeling of infallibility which confuses 
the divinity of the message with the divinity 
of the channel through which it is delivered. 
As early as 1650 Fox had succeeded in 
making his gaolers trust in his good 
faith, so that they would sometimes let him 
walk in the —_ garden, having a belief 
that he would not go away. Such belief 
was fully justified in a man who, having 
liberty to walk a mile, asked to be shown 
the extent of his one-mile radius, and kept 
scrupulously to its limits, always returning 
conscientiously to his prison, to the great 
disappointment of his unwilling perse- 
cutors, who hoped he would have taken the 
opportunity of escaping. But the world 
had yet to learn what Mr. Hodgkin 
admirably calls ‘‘ the adamantine nature of 
a Quaker scruple,” as it had also to learn 
the indestructible character of a Quakers’ 
meeting. 

“You may break in upon them,” says Prof. 
Masson in a passage which Mr. Hodgkin 
quotes, “hoot at them, roar at them, drag 
them about; the meeting, if it is of any size, 
essentially still goes on till all the component 
individuals are murdered. Throw them out at 
the doors in twos or threes, and they but re-enter 
at the window and quietly resume their places. 
Pull their meeting-house down, and they re- 
assemble next day most punctually amid the 
broken walls and rafters. Shovel sand or 
earth down upon them, and there they still sit, 
a sight to see, musing immovably among the 
rubbish.” 

Such is the result of the belief that God, 
who made the world, does not dwell in 
‘‘steeple-houses,” in temples made with 
hands, but in the hearts of His faithful 
people. 

Mr. Hodgkin well describes the charac- 
teristics of Quakerism and of its founder. 
Born among great contemporaries, just a 
year after Pascal began his ‘frail but 
wonderful life,” Fox dwelt, we are told, 
mostly in a sphere apart. 

‘The Bible seems to have been his only litera- 
ture ; and it may safely be said that Amos, the 
herdsman of Tekoa, who was separated from 
him by an interval of twenty-four centurieg, 
had infinitely more influence on his mind than 
William Shakspere, who died but eight years 
before he came into the world. . . . The 
history of his own soul, his struggles with the 
power of darkness, his reachings forth after 
the light and peace of God, seem to have 
absorbed all his thoughts, and the thunder- 
storms of war and revolution crashed round 
him unheeded.” 

One of the temptations of the power of 
darkness took the form of what we should 
call Materialism, or, to use Mr. Balfour’s 
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word, Naturalism—the belief that all things 
come by nature, without the agency of a 
personal Creator. 

Beside his sufferings from ghostly foes and 
bodily persecution, Fox would seem to have 
suffered more than his spiritual brothers— 
Bunyan, Savonarola, Thomas 4 Kempis— 
from the ignominious trial of not being 
taken seriously. The Puritan and the 
monk, if they wanted to reason about the 
ground of despair and temptation, were never 
told, so far as we know, to take tobacco and 
sing psalms, as Fox was told by “ an ancient 
priest at Mancetter, in Warwickshire,” nor 
raged at if, in the heat of argument, they 
accidentally trod on a garden bed. They 
were never annoyed by being played to, 
very badly, upon the fiddle, nor accosted by 
a lady with the irrelevant suggestion that 
she should cut their hair. It was in Wales 
that the latter incident took place with Fox, 
and it was there, too, that his horse’s oats 
were stolen, whereupon a sentence is pro- 
nounced, as usual, with no uncertain sound : 
‘‘A wicked, thievish people to rob the 
poor dumb creature of his food. I would 
rather they had robbed me.” The Scotch 
found little more favour in his eyes, 
giving rise to the observation that 
there is ‘abundance of thick, cloddy 
earth of hypocrisy and falseness above 
[their good qualities |, anda briery, brambly 
nature which is to be burned up with God’s 
Word, and ploughed up with His spiritual 
plough.” In America he seems to have 
been happier, particularly in the two centres 
of religious freedom—Rhode Island, the 
home of Roger Williams, and Maryland, 
founded and owned by the Roman Catholic, 
Lord Baltimore. We have spoken already 
of the relations of Quakerism and the 
Church of Rome as being on the whole 
friendly: indeed, the Quakers are often 
accused of being Romanists in disguise. 
We only hear of one occasion on which a 
Papist was informer against Fox ; and then, 
when the indignation of the crowd turned 
upon the informer, Fox sent the constables 
and guard which had been brought out for 
his capture to effect the escape of his enemy 
—a characteristic action on the part of the 
apostle of Quakerism. ‘He was a man 
that God endued with a clear and wonder- 
ful depth,” says William Penn, summing- 
up for all time the highest type of Quaker 
character, ‘‘a discerner of others’ spirits, 
and very much a master of his own.” 

Mr. Hodgkin’s book is a most interest- 
ing and valuable study of one of the 
greatest leaders of religious thought. 

Mitiicent WEDMORE. 











A POLISH VICIIM OF THE REIGN OF TERROR, 


Ofiara Terrcryzmu. Legenda i Prawda o 
tragicznym zgonie Rozalii ks. Lubo- 
mirskiej, sciete} w Paryzu, w roku 1794. 
By Alexander Kraushar. (Cracow: 
Gebethner. ) 


In this little work M. Kraushar, of Warsaw, 
who is favourably known for several valu- 
able monographs on Polish history, tells 
the story of the sad fate of a Princess 
Lubomirska, who, happening to be in Paris 
during the Reign of Terror, was unfor- 


tunately one of its victims. Rozalia, the 
daughter of Count Alexander Chodkiewicz, 
was born in 1768 at Czarnobyl, in the 
Ukraine; and was married to Count Alex- 
ander Lubomirski, the castellan of Kiev, 
in 1787. Both by birth and marriage she 
belonged to wealthy families of the old 
Polish nobility, and was celebrated for her 
beauty. When Mme. Dubarry was arrested 
in Paris—having been betrayed by her negro 
servant—the miserable woman attempted to 
prolong her own existence by denouncing 
some of her aristocratic friends, among 
whom was the Princess. In consequence of 
this many of them perished by the guillotine. 
The evidence on which the unfortunate 
Princess Lubomirska was executed was of 
the most trivial character : two letters in her 
handwriting were found at the chiteau of 
Mme. Dubarry, but their contents were little 
more than expressions of friendship. But 
such paltry details were enough to procure 
her condemnation as an aristocrat, and 
the confederate of aristocrats. The Princess 
was arrested and brought to trial on 
April 19, 1794, at the same time as some 
other illustrious prisoners, Lamoignon de 
Malesherbes among the number. They were 
all condemned to death, although Mme, 
Lubomirska did not suffer till June 30. 

The whole case has been put together 
from documents preserved in the archives 
of Paris, and thus many points in this sad 
story are cleared up and many errors dissi- 
pated. Perhaps some picturesque details 
are proved to rest on slender foundations, 
but one of the most romantic episodes 
seems to have really occurred. The Princess 
had taken two servants with her to Paris ; 
of one of these we are told that she was a 
mere peasant, probably one of the serfs on 
the estate of Mme. Lubomirska. When the 
latter saw that all hope was lost she en- 
trusted the woman, who was intelligent and 
had acquired the French language, with a 
commission. This was to make her way 
out of the country and to announce to 
the Count, who had remained behind in 
Poland, the death of his wife. At that 
time the frontiers of France were almost 
closed against all travellers, especially of 
the upper classes. The servant swore 
by a crucifix to carry out the intention 
of the Countess, whatever it might be. 
Mme, Lubomirska then contrived to fold a 
note in the woman’s hair, which was arti- 
ficially arranged to conceal it. This coiffure 
was not to be disturbed, and the poor woman 
set out on her expedition. She contrived to 
pass the frontier ; and after a two months’ 
journey on foot, her expenses being defrayed 
by some money the Princess had given her, 
she reached her destination, and the letter 
was found by the Count. This story is 
corroborated by Count Henry Stecki, who, 
in his Memoirs, published last year at 
Lemberg, says that he recollects having seen 
the old woman, and who narrates how his 
grandmother was fond of sending for her 
to tell the story to strangers. 

It ought to be added that the Princess 
left one daughter, who married the cele- 
brated Waclaw Rzewuski, the fantastic 
paladin who travelled a great deal in 
Arabia, and was styled the Emir. He 





\returned to Poland in 1830, joined in the 


Insurrection, and disappeared after one of 
the battles—Daszow, we believe. He will 
always be remembered by the beautiful 
lines consecrated to him by Mickiewicz 
under the title ‘‘ Farys.” Mme. Rzewuska 
died at a good old age at Warsaw in 1865, 

This story, romantic and sad enough in 
itself, is heightened in effect by the legends 
and traditions which have gathered round 
it. Thus at Podhorce, one of her estates, 
where there is a portrait of her, we are told 
that the peasants believe that on the day of 
her execution the Princess comes out of the 
frame and walks. Again, at the castle of 
Mlynow, on the anniversary of her death, 
the doors of one of the rooms are thrown 
open, and a ghost in white appears without 
a head. 

Some interesting reliques of the un- 
fortunate Princess are preserved in the 
Ozatoryski Museum at Cracow : a miniature, 
the original document by which she was 
sentenced to death; and a pathetic letter to 
a friend, written when she had only a few 
hours to live, entreating her to take care of 
her young child. This child, afterwards the 
Countess Rzewuska, appears to have been 
kept in prison some time after her mother’s 
execution, and employed in menial offices 
by her gaolers, in company with the young 
Dauphin, also a prisoner. The manner in 
which the servant took the letter will remind 
classical readers of the slave in Herodotus 
who was sent with a message written on his 
head. M. Kraushar has added to this 
interesting little volume some valuable 


pieces justificatives, 
W. R. Morritt1. 








En Route. By J. K. Huysmans. Translated 

by O. Kegan Paul. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
‘Lue English observer of foreign literature 
is constantly reminded of the singlar 
thoroughness with which modern French 
novelists work a psychological problem. 
They take a definitely mapped out episode 
in the mind of an individual ; and treating 
it exhaustively with very few sidelights, they 
allow nothing to interfere with the central 
idea of the book. After reading En Route, 
we can well imagine that to M. Huysmans the 
crudest aspirations of a half-savage dweller 
in an East London slum would prove as 
absorbing a study as the one we have before 
us, nor can we doubt that the author would 
treat such a subject with all the literary 
skill and analytic ability he has bestowed 
upon his latest book. 

This attitude is logical and correct enough 
for the psychologist, and possibly from the 
artistic standpoint there is something to be 
said for it; but it can be too faithfully 
adhered to, and Zn Route gives point to our 
objection. This book has been received 
with something very like enthusiasm both 
here and on the Continent, and it is not 
difficult to understand why. Any conscien- 
tious piece of work which deals cleverly 
with religious problems is certain of atten- 
tion. A coterie may be interested in a 
particular problem, a clique may wax en- 
thusiastic over certain aspects and forms of 
thought ; but the great central fact of life— 
the struggle between good and evil—is of 
tremendous importance to us all. 
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M. Huysmans’ latest book is the story of 
a penitent named Durtal. He is pictured 
as a man of strong artistic sensibilities, of 
a refined -_ ee, taste > art, b 
en in the grossest forms of immorality 
wih oun ardour as he devotes to higher 
ranges of amusement. He into retreat 
at a Trappist monastery, where his conver- 
sion takes place. To this man all life is a 
struggle for enjoyment. Religion in his 
hands is not a means of grace and a help to 
duty: it is an occupation that affords the 
subtlest pleasures of repentance, the most 
enervating kind of spiritual sensation, and 
he uses it as an instrument with which to 
work upon his artistic temperament and 
excite it to pleasurable ecstasies. The 
author portrays Durtal with a consummate 
force and vividness. He shows us this 
tortuous and evil mind in all its moods 
with an absolute and even cruel fidelity; 
but the conversion of the debauchee is of a 
piece with his unregenerate life—it is a 
debauch of religious sentiment. In the 
very article of prayer, in the very throes of 
repentance, Durtal is struck with an aes- 
thetic horror at a jarring note ina plain 
song or an inartistic colour in a vestment. 
We do not for a moment dispute the truth 
of the author’s picture—any priest would 
testify to its lamentable truthfulness; but 
we deplore the conclusions that the book 
arrives at. The very fact that the author 
makes this eclectic hedonist find ultimate 
peace and rest in religion may prove a 
stumbling-block to minds which are not 
sufficiently wideawake to appreciate the 
teaching of the book. It teaches plainly 
that religion may be played with, may 
be treated as a sweet morsel which will ulti- 
mately bring happiness. Throughout the 
study there is no note of duty. These 
“brightest transports, choicest prayers which 
bloom an hour and fade,” are the whole of 
the author’s philosophy. 

But M. Huysmans has a claim to be 
dealt with as much from a literary as from 
an ethical point of view, and here we have 
for him nothing but the most unsparing 
praise. Zn Route is a rare work, and not 
carelessly to be read. Great exquisiteness 
of taste, great delight in scholarship, and, 
apart from what we have said above, a 
penetrating sense of what is best worth 
knowing in the expression of man’s aspira- 
tions, are its most vivid characteristics. 
There are a few scenes which in their way 
are unrivalled, where thought is elaborated 
with a sort of earnest care, while the author 
has yet achieved a singular purity of pre- 
sentation. A more “ subjective” book it 
would be difficult to find ; but what pleases 
us most are the scattered impressionist 
pictures of scenery and interiors, written 
with a plasticity and variety of movement 
which are inimitable. 

Mr. Kegan Paul contributes a translator's 
note, which is dignified and interesting, 
although we have a prejudice against intro- 
ductions, which nearly always arouse a 
feeling of resentment. There seems no 
need for a showman if the show is excel- 
lent, and most of us like to form our own 
impressions unaided. We recommend the 
preface as a criticism to be read after, not 
before, the book. 





We have had an opportunity of seeing 

the original work ; and Mr. Paul is to be con- 

gratulated on his spirited English version. 
Rancer Guu. 








NEW NOVELS, 


A Modern Helen. By Alice M. Diehl. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


His Vindication, By Mrs. Newman. (Oon- 
stable.) 


The Yoke of Freedom. 
(Bentley. ) 


In Scarlet and Grey, by Florence Henniker ; 
and Zhe Spectre of the Real, by Florence 
Henniker and Thomas Hardy. (John 
Lane.) 

A Kentucky Colonel. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


A Winning Hazard. By Mrs. Alexander. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


The Bond of Blood, 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


The Recovery of Jane Vercoe. By Mabel 
Quiller Couch. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


Two Lads and a Lass. By Florence Warden. 
(White. ) 


Ir novels with a purpose are sometimes un- 
satisfactory, there are novels without a 
purpose far more so. To this category of 
such novels belongs 4 Modern Helen. Why 
it was written, why it was published, why 
anybody should be expected to read it, are 
questions to which it would be difficult to 
furnish an answer. The writing, of its 
kind, is clever; there is a good deal of 
smart invention in the plot ; and the group- 
ing and dovetailing throughout the book 
show a certain aptitude and capacity. But 
the whole thing is bad in taste and untrue 
to life—at all events untrue to any ideals of 
life that are worth cultivating or knowing. 
One would like to suppose that Lady Helen 
herself is an impossible type of aristocratic 
maidenhood. The artist who becomes her 
lover, and who is evidently meant to be a 
personification of honour, is the veriest cad. 
This man betrays the confidence of his best 
friend by carrying off his affianced bride, 
but gives himself airs of jealousy in the 
elopement, because the girl had been 
‘kissed on the lips” by somebody else. 
The atmosphere of the book is as artificial as 
its style is meretricious. There are books 
which it is permissible to “kill time” with, 
because the process of killing is innocent 
and diverting. The thing read, though it 
may have seemed trivial, has at least a 
pleasant savour. But a story of this kind 
leaves an acrid taste behind, or, what is 
worse, the sense of dry ashes in the mouth. 


His Vindication is one of those stories in 
which everything looks disastrous for all 
the people one really likes through three- 
fourths of the book. Perhaps it is not a 
bad plan to build a novel in this fashion, 
for people are always whitest and dearest 
to our eyes when they emerge smiling 
and untouched from a course of pitch. 
The person who requires vindication is 
dead by his own hand. He is a certain 
Mr. Latimer, whose private fortune has 
gone to prop upja ruinous mine, It 


By Charles James. 


By Opie Read. 


By R. E. Forrest. 








is also suspected that the property and 
jewels of his ward, Sechens’ Teas’ have 

een swallowed by the same mine. Barbara 
is the heroine of the story, and the develop- 
ment of her character, from its first stage 
of petulant discontent, is quite as interest- 
ing as the vindication of her guardian’s. 
The windings of the plot, and there are 
many, are extremely well unrolled, for Mrs. 
Newman is an expert in tragi-comedy. 
Barbara and Noel Latimer, the suicide’s 
son, work out their own salvation, and the 
vindication of Noel’s father, with quite 
admirable effect. 


There is undoubtedly power in Mr. 
Charles James’s book : power, first of all, 
to see the intrinsic irony of the so-called 
freedom which the political adventurer 
clamours and sells his soul for; and, 
secondly, power to embody the result of his 
observation in a thoroughly interesting 
novel. Nobody doubts that there is an 
ideal freedom in political life, but it is just 
the far-off sight of that ideal which brands 
the realisation of the schemes of agitators 
as slavery. One dare not say that Jack 
Charnel is a study from life, but one must 
admit that the presentment of his career is 
most lifelike. As though it were the true 
and tragic relation of the history of a man 
you had met, you follow him through the 
clever, lying, fascinating part he plays to 
his constituents, through the anxieties of 
his pecuniary affairs and of the watch he 
kept on the Parliamentary market (so to 
speak), through his sordid relations with 
Lady Badger, and through the glamour and 
falsity of his love-affair with Mary Falchen. 
The end is inevitable and slowly approaches 
—you cannot suffer with Israel and feast 
on the fleshpots of Egypt—and at last what 
must be is. Jack Charnel vanishes from 
the reader’s view, a loathed yet a pathetic 
figure, partly this and partly that, but 
thoroughly modern. 


Mrs. Henniker writes well and puts plenty 
of interest into her stories. Among those 
in her ‘‘ Keynotes” volume, Jn Scarlet and 
Grey, there are several of conspicuous 
merit. ‘The Heart of the Colour-Ser- 
geant”’ will attract many readers by its 
pathos, and its suggestion of an unrevealed 
past and a future that might have been ; 
but “A Successful Intrusion” is the most 
brilliant thing in the book, and brilliant it 
really is. It would spoil the effect of the 
intrusion to describe the intruder, or any of 
the circumstances that surround or follow 
his appearance. The reader must make the 
man’s acquaintance and discover the facts 
for himself. It is remarkable that the 
story in the writing of which Mr. Hardy 
has collaborated with Mrs. Henniker should 
be the most inferior in the book ; but so it 
is. One regrets to say, too, that it is marred 
by those deflections from good taste which 
seem to have become characteristic of Mr. 
Hardy’s later art. 


As a story with neatly fitting and well- 
proportioned parts, 4 Kentucky Colonel can- 
not take by any means first rank; but as a 
presentment of people and things given 
with a distinctive charm of manner, it is 
undoubtedly a delightful creation. The 
undying family feuds of the Kentuckians 
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appear in the tale, as the hero’s affairs 
happen to overlap them; and the genuine 
battle which rages in consequence in an 
ordinary peaceful village is by no means 
the least taking part of the book. But the 
part which most endears itself is the char- 
acter of the Colonel himself, with his 
chivalry and goodness, his literary aspira- 
tions and his touching helplessness in the 
presence of a whiskey bottle. His brother, 
Uncle Buck, is a very humorous concep- 
tion, and every utterance of his is worthy 
of him—which is saying a good deal. 


Again Mrs. Anderson comes to the fore 
in a book whose brilliant outside conveys 
no meaning to the reader, either before or 
after he has made acquaintance with what 
it encloses. As ever, she writes a good 
story, and has chosen a sweet, good girl as 
her heroine. This particular sweet, good 
girl—or this length of sweetness and good- 
ness cut off from Mrs. Alexander’s stock of 
heroine—is Irish ; and she comes with her 
father and sister (the former a polite and 
fascinating, impractical, and ruined Irish- 
man) from “Doblun” to London to earn 
a living. There is a delightful Cousin 
Tom, a rather well-drawn, successful, and 
calculating young Scotchman, a dried-up 
old lawyer who posthumously manifests 
& warm and tender heart, and a rich 
young city heiress. Out of such materials 
as these Mrs. Alexander skilfully weaves 
a pleasing and variegated web. You 
cannot refuse to take the usual benevolent 
interest in her heroine, and you rejoice 
when in the end that beautiful and virtuous 
young woman obtains a victory over all her 
enemies. Above all you rise from the 
book with a clean mind. 


The Bond of Blood tells the tale of an old 
fatalism and devotion to tradition almost 
incredible in modern Western lands. A 
great man in the East borrowed money 
from a money-lender. To the bond the 
herald of the district affixed his seal (a 
dagger) and his signature. If the money 
was not repaid, the herald was obliged to 
make sacrifice of his own life on the debtor’s 
threshold, thus bringing blood-guiltiness 
on his head and on the heads of his de- 
scendants for ever. The mixture of strength, 
weakness, logic, and (to us) desperate 
illogicalness of Orientals is well given, as 
also is the air of vicious and low luxury 
which surrounds, or at any rate surrounded, 
Eastern local magnates. 


The writer of Zhe Recovery of Jane Vercoe 
is an adept at short stories. Those in this 
little volume are of course concerned with 
the Delectable Duchy, the doings and say- 
ings of whose inhabitants are always 
so interesting to us ‘furriners” The 
first (and title) story is vastly entertain- 
ing. It relates the serious illness and 
miraculous recovery of Jane Vercoe, which 
last was accomplished by the meal of fried 
leeches of which she cheerfully partook, 
though she could not flatter the astounded 
doctor by admitting them to be anything 
but ‘‘ mortal tough,” and with “ no natchral 
goodness”’ in them, Of the other stories, 
though they show all the freshness of 
manner that should go with the quaintness 


and remoteness of the matter, most have a 
tendency to gloom and sadness. 


Miss Florence Warden’s volume of short 
stories contains good things in a small 
space. They are stories of love, fraud, 
crime, and of mere mistakes. Each of 
them bears the mark of an able hand; and 
though there cannot be in a few brief pages 
the excitement that filled ‘‘ The House on 
the Marsh,” and other of Miss Warden’s 
books, yet she is too skilled a story-teller 
not to contrive that her situations shall 
always awaken and sustain her readers’ 


interest. 





GeorcEe CoTTERELL. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus, Trans- 
lated into English, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by A. W. 
Quill. In 2 vols. Vol. II. (Longmans.) In 
his second volume, as in his first, Mr. Quill has 
taken great pains to find an English equivalent 
not only for the general tone or colour of 
Tacitus’ sentences, but also for each word which 
that writer employed. Tacitus’ Latin (at least 
in the Histories and Annals) is too careful a 
composition for any merely general rendering 
to do it justice. A close study of the exact 
meaning of almost every word is, as Mr. Quill 
says, a condition precedent to the full enjoy- 
ment of Tacitus’ work. The more we look into 
the miuute structure of the Histories, the more 
plainly we see that the author had a meaning 
in each word, each collocation, each omission. 
He may have been aiming at a rhetorical 
effect, a poetic bit of colouring, a political 
lesson, or a picturesque success; but the lan- 
guage is all studied, if not far-fetched—calcu- 
lated, if not Jaboured. Mr. Quill studies close 
to reproduce Tacitus’ close study ; and, though 
we do not invariably feel that he has hit upon 
the right expression, we can but praise his 
steady attempt. Having in a notice of his first 
volume already discussed his style, we shall now 
let the reader see a fairly chosen specimen of 
the translation (bk. iii., c. 71): 

**Scarcely bad Martialis returned to the Capitol, 
when the infuriated soldiery were at hand, leader- 
less, each man taking his own initiative. Rushing 
at full speed past the Forum and the temples over- 
hanging it, they swarmed up the face of the hill 
even to the outer gates of the Oapitol. From that 
point on there were from of yore colonnades run- 
ning along the right hand side of the cliff as one 
ascended. The besieged!clambered out on to the 
roof of these colonnades and sought to overwhelm 
the Vitellianists with showers of stones and tiles. 
Nor had the latter any weapons but their swords, 
and they thought that too much time would be lost 
in bringing up siege artillery and projectiles. They 
hurled firebrands upon a jutting colonnade, fol- 
lowed up the trail of the flame, and would have 
burst their way through the scorched gates of the 
Capitol, had not Sabinus torn down from their 
pedestals the statues all around him, those famous 
effigies of our ancestors, and formed them into a 
kind of barricade at the very entrance. Then the 
besiegers attacked the Oapitol from two opposite 
points—the one, close to the grove of the Asylum ; 
the other, by the hundred steps leading to the 
Tarpeian Rock. Both of these assaults were 
wholly unexpected, but that directed along by 
the Asylum gathered closer and fiercer. Nor could 
the Vitellianists be checked, as they clambered 
along the roofs of the houses adjoining the Capitol, 
which, as was natural in a time of profound peace, 
had been built to such a height that they were on 
a level with the base of the temple itself. At this 
point in the narrative we are in the dark as to 
whether it was the assailants who hurled fire- 
brands on to the roofs of the houses cr the be- 





to dislodge the Vitellianists as they climbed along 





sieged, as is the prevalent tradition,{in their efforts | men of 


and forward. Then the fire glid along to 
the colonnades adjoining the shrines; and pre- 
sently the eagle-shaped console« supporting the 
pediment, formed as they were of seasoned wood, 
caught and fed the flames. And so the tol, 
with its gates closed, undefended, yet free from 
sacrilegious touch, was reduced to ashes.’ 


Here the reader, especially the young student, 
should oe how —_ expansion a yw of 
the English language forces even wu . Quill, 
There is little which could be oat et (though 
*‘ From that point on” is not in the Latin), yet 
the translation is considerably longer than the 
original, Further, it may be observed that we 
may often see or suspect points in an author 
which we cannot bring out in translation or 
directly suggest to the English reader unless by 
acommentary. Thus, in the above, the mention 
of the temples overhanging the forum is possibly 
meant to recall the mention of the temples in a 
similar scene in I, 40, and revive the feeling of 
profanity added to crime; while the statement 
that the Capitol perished ‘‘ with its gates closed, 
undefended, yet free from sacrilegious touch,” 
may be intended for a contrast with the viola- 
tion of the temple at Jerusalem, which Tacitus 
must have described further on. Mr. Quill’s 
translation misses the point of the different 
tenses in the participles nitentes ac 8808, 
and we are not satisfied as to ‘‘ consoles” being 
the meaning of aquilae. It is hard to say what 
the word does mean here, but surely pediments 
were not supported by wooden consoles. Dr. 
L. C. Purser contributes a few very i ious 
conjectural emendations to the text dealt with 
in this volume, of which we must be content 
to mention two only—(1) H. 3. 53., ‘‘ Neque 
officere gloriae eorum qui Moesiam interim com- 
posuerint,” for the Asiam of the MSS. or the 
conjectural Daciam. (2) H. 4. 4., “ prompsit 
sententiam honorificam ut in bonum principem. 
Falsa aberant.” 

Thucydides, Book III, Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by A. W. Spratt. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) Readers of 
Thucydides’ third book who know no German 
have hitherto been practically confined to 
Arnold’s commentary, Simcox’s edition of 
Books III., IV., and the excellent but old 
notes of Sheppard and Evanson I.-III. Mr. 
Spratt now provides them with a sound and 
workmanlike set of notes, which take account 
of recent Thucydidean literature, and pass over 
no difficulty. The introduction contains excel- 
lent matter— we have seldom seen the old 
problems of Thucydides’ life and credibility 
dealt with, on a small scale, with such incisive 
clearness; and there is also a short but service- 
able account of the author’s predecessors and 
of his own style. But, good as this introduc- 
tion is, it has been dislocated by some addition 
or rearrangement since it was written; and a 
sentence which begins ‘‘ Yet, amidst all these 
terrible shadows of eyo = —_ now 
and again a glimpse of sunlight flitting across 
the =e” mal chasuh comically when it 
comes next after a mere enumeration of the 
points of style which distinguish him from 
Antiphon—no very terrible shadowe. The 
study (in part after Mr. G. B. Grundy) of the 
probability and truthfulness of Thucydides’ 
narrative of the siege of Plataea, so sadly 
impugned by Miiller-Striibing, is a useful bit 
of realism, showing how we have to do with 
facts here as well as words. But the 
questions whether mining is possible on the 
assigned site, and whether any trace of 
the Plataeans’ mine remains, are still left 
open, so faras we can see. With Mr. Spratt’s 
decision here, favourable as it is to the 
bona fides of the historian, we heartily concur ; 
but we cannot quite think with him that the 
speech of the Plataeans (iii. 53-59) is a speci- 
“‘ simple and pathetic oratory.” There 


re touching things in it: Thucydides has 
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thrown himself into the situation; but he has 
done so in his own way, and that way is not 
simple, though it is sometimes pathetic. The 
utterances of the orator are too calculated, and 
the whole speech is too carefully got up for us 
to call it simple. It is Thucydides who speaks, 
not Astymachus the son of Asopolaus; and the 
exclamation naturally called forth is only, 
‘‘How well he does it.” We have not been 
able to ascertain what text Mr. Spratt chiefly 
follows, but where we have tested him he 
seems eclectic. ‘‘ That much practical advan- 
tage,” he say, ‘‘can result from further colla- 
tion of the existing MSS. of Thucydides is 
highly problematical. ° More is to be 
looked for from the study of Ionisms and 
examination of the works of Thucydidean 
imitators.” C. 84 he holds tobe genuine. On 
c. 40, 4 he tells us that mapa 7d cixds, “in 
defiance of equity,” reverts to the topic of 
émelxaa, But this is eight lines back; 
and it seems more natural to suppose that 
rapa 7d eixéds is substituted, from a not unusual 
taste for variety, for od xpocjjxoy in the corre- 
sponding place of the other clause of the same 
sentence. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Island of Capri: a Mediterranean Idyll. 
By Ferd. Gregorovius. Freely translated from 
the German by M. Douglas Fairbairn. 
(Fisher Unwin.) The clear-cut profile of Capri 
is one of the most telling objects in the 
panorama which unfolds itself before the 
dweller on the Gulf of Naples. But its real 
value in the view can only be discovered by 
crossing to the island and looking back to see 
how much the Gulf, with all its charm, loses in 
distinction and picturesqueness. Few tourists, 
however, undertake the trip solely with the 
object of comparing two land and sea scapes. 
Many go because they know Capri so well on 
canvas or in engravings; many from a vague 
curiosity ultimately begotten of the idea that 
in Tiberius’ days the island was what is called 
in The Grand Duke “not a respectable 
court.” Some go to see the Blue Grotto; 
others, to say they have gone. It is not 
always an easy place to get at or to quit. The 
weather may prohibit the voyage or the return 
voyage; and, if the seas are manageable, they 
can yet very disturbing to the stomach. 
Nor, if the water runs high, isit wise to under- 
take that queer little sub-voyage, from your 
steamer to the grotto, whan you lie on your 
back in a small boat and are steered into what 
looks like the opening of a fireplace. Yet 
only a few hours, liable to these penalties or 
disappointments, are all that many people give 
to one of the loveliest places of Italy. The 
badness of most of the hotels does not encour- 
age, it is true, a long stay, nor are the dogs of 
the island by any means on hospitable thoughts 
intent. The natives, too, know how to charge 
for any little service. But they are civil, they 
are merry—in no part of Italy does the 
Northerner feel himself more certainly among 
a Southern population ; and they do not offend 
&® Northern conscience by that brutality 


to animals which makes the streets 
of Naples such sad walking. Of course 
they have not had horses long. When 
Gregorovius first stayed in the island 


(1853), there were no roads or horses. Now, 
the visitor can drive up the hill; he can walk 
about much of the island by road, if he wishes 
to be so prosaic; and yet the island is not 
vulgarised. The people are fresh and original 
to deal with, and not such shameless beggars as 
neighbouring dwellers on the mainland. The 
boys who dive for white money into the clear 
blue water by the ship’s side well deserve what 
they earn, for the element of human grace 
which their naked forms lend to the scene. It 





is hard to say what stock the inhabitants belong 
to; it seems reasonable to suppose that most 
Mediterranean races, past and present, have 
left traces of their blood in Capri; but, so far 
as we have seen them, the people are toler- 
abiy uniform in appearance. Yet Gregorovius 
says that Capri and Anacapri speak different 
dialects. The charm of the island, of course, 
lies in its cliffs, which should be seen both 
“som above and below, in the colour of its 
resting water, and in the beauty of its spring 
flowers. The prickly pear has taken kindly 
to the rocks—a foreigner from America, not 
(as Gregorovius seems to have thought) from 
Africa. The classical remains, common enough 
in mere quantity, are not complete or always 
accessible, lying often in private grounds; but 
there is the delight of mystery in the endless 
and apparently useless subterranean passages, 
and the pleasure of thinking that at any 
moment there may be an undiscovered gallery 
under our feet, perhaps containing that 
Tiberius of whom the local legend tells, with 
body of bronze and eyes of diamond. It is 
well to have Gregorovius’ loving and faithful 
sketch of Capri made accessible at last ia 
English. Mr. J. R. Green’s charming paper in 
his Stray Sketches must have sent many visitors 
thither, but it is too short for its subject. 
The lady who has translated Gregorovius de- 
serves well of the English public. 


The Nations Awakening, by Spenser Wilkin- 
son (Constable), is too much an affair of high 
politics to come within the proper sphere of @ 
purely literary critic. At the same time one 
is free to commend the very praiseworthy spirit 
of patriotism that seems to have inspired the 
‘* essays towards a national policy” which are 
here gathered together from the hot bed of 
journalism, and moulded into the unity of a 
book. Mr. Wilkinson has evidently been fired 
with the ambition to do something for the 
country to which he feels ‘‘as a lover or a 
child.” As he rightly observes somewhere, it 
is not ‘current information” which the 
readers of our great newspapers lack, so much 
as the ability to put each piece of news into its 
proper pigeon-hole in a coherent and orderly 
view of things as they are. Therefore he has 
endeavoured to give a concise and intelligible 
account of the policy now being pursued by 
each of the Great Powers, especially by France, 
Germany, and Russia. He has clearly spared 
no pains to attain the correct point of view in 
each case, and writes from considerable know- 
ledge of the easily ascertainable ‘‘dictes and 
gestes” of the leading foreign statesmen and 
politicians. He next examines the possible 
British policies which may be put forward, 
and decides for his own on the ground that 
‘‘Great Britain’s primary interests are her 
trade, the merchant ships that carry it across 
every sea, and her colonial possessions.” And 
he then takes a survey of the present organisa- 
tion of our Government, and shows how, in his 
opinion, it may be improved to the furtherance 
of this policy. Patriotism, he concludes, is 
really the attempt to live ‘‘a life of effort and 
sacrifice inspired by the idea of the nation.” 
We may not all agree with Mr. Wilkinson’s 
details, or accept his proffered policy—that is a 
question not to be discussed here—but we may 
all admit that his book, lucidly written, though 
without many of the graces of style, is a sane 
and serious attempt to add light to the solution 
ofa pressing problem, for which he deserves 
the thanks of all who are interested in our 
national development and destiny. 


The Paladins of Edwin the Great. By Sir 
Clements Markham. (A. & C. Black.) As every- 
body knows, Sir Clements Markham is a very 
distinguished man in his own line; but his 
attempt at writing historical fiction is a regret- 
table failure. The story of Edwin of Deira is 


an excellent subject for a romance; and if a 
writer like Mr. Henty had taken it in hand, 
he would have produced an interesting book, 
doubtless not accurate enough in archaeological 
details to satisfy specialist criticism—which no 
one would think of applying to such a work— 
but at least free from gross blunders. A writer 
of another type, well equipped with the neces- 
sary knowledge, might so handle the story that 
his imaginative filling up of the recorded out- 
line would be a real help to the understanding 
of the history. Sir Clements Markham has not 
succeeded in writing an interesting story ; and 
his whole conception of the period with which 
he attempts to deal is bewilderingly wrong. 
Without entering into more important ques- 
tions, which would require more space than we 
care to devote to the book, we may mention 
one or two points which show the author’s want 
of acquaintance with the most elementary facts. 
His English men and women of the sixth and 
seventh centuries—excepting, of course, those 
that belong to the real history—nearly all bear 
Scandinavian names; and the heathen gods 
whom they invoke are Scandinavian also. 
Some children are introduced playing a game 
with a counting-out formula, which is given 
as follows: ‘‘ Hurli Burli—Blypan Trothorn— 
Kastor Gasta—Scipa Hwede—Gang Feran— 
Ut.” In a note, Sir Clements Markham gives 
the modern jingle from which he or somebody 
before him has managed—we know not by 
what process—to evolve this extraordinary piece 
of gibberish. An English princess recites over 
a boy’s sprained ankle the well-known charm 
Bén zi béna, &c., the language of which the 
author presumably does not know to be Old 
High German. Sir Clements Markham seems 
to take a lively interest in the explanation of 
proper names, but his philology is of the 
wildest pre-scientific sort. It is really not 
worth while to criticise this unfortunate pro- 
duction any further. We earnestly hope that 
Sir Clements Markham will not attempt any 
more similar excursions into an alien field. The 
volume is beautifully printed, and has a pretty 
cover; and the illustrations, by Mr. Ralph 
Peacock, are worthy of a far better text. 


The Autobiography of a Truth. By Edna 
Lyall. (Longmans.) We are informed that 
the profits of this book will be given to the 
Duke of Westminster for the Armenian Relief 
Fund. That isa good object. It is therefore 
an ungrateful task to criticise the literary defects 
of a work written with a purpose with which 
we all sympathise. The idea of making an in- 
corporeal spirit a nail on which to hang a tale is 
an extremely difficult oneto work out artistically. 
As none of our masters in fiction have attempted 
it, the task may fairly be described as a hopeless 
one. Oecrtainly this book would not excite 
admiration nor imitation. The so-called 
‘ stages” are not clearly worked out, and the 
story is only obscured by the autobiographical 
utterances of (Edna Liyall’s) ‘‘Truth.” We 
cannot refrain from adding that the references 
to our own country are in the spirit neither of 
truth nor charity. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
new work, vol. iii. of The Principles of 
Sociology, is nearly through the press, and will 
be issued here by Messrs Williams & Norgate 
as soon as the American edition is ready for 
simultaneous publication. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a new Life of General Gordon, written by 
Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger, who was honoured 
by Gordon with his personal friendship. He 
has been permitted by Miss Dunlop, Gordon’s 
niece and literary executrix, to make use of 





| several unpublished documents relating to 
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Gordon’s brief secretaryship to Lord Ripon in 
India, his mission to Peking in 1880, and the 
circumstances that induced him to undertake 
his last journey to Khartoum. Fresh evidence 
will also be given about the execution of the 
Taeping leaders iu 1863. The book will be in 
two volumes, with many illustrations, includ- 
ing one of the house in which Gordon was born, 
and an unpublished portrait of the Crimean 


period. 

Cairo Fifty Years Ago is the title given to 
the unpublished work of the late Edward 
William Lane, the translator of the Arabian 
Nights, which his nephew, Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, has edited, and Mr. John Murray will 
issue in a few days. Readers of ‘‘ The 
Modern Egyptians” have sometimes wondered 
why, in describing the inhabitants of Cairo in 
minutest detail, Lane omitted any account of 
the city in which they lived. There is reason 
to think that the chapters now to be published 
were originally meant to form part of ‘‘ The 
Modern Egyptians” : at all events they supply 
what was there missing. The importance of 
the book lies in the fact that it describes Cairo 
before the time of European innovation—before 
the railway from Alexandria, before the build- 
ing of the Frank colony, when there was but 
one hotel, and the tarboosh and Stambouli coat 
had not yet superseded the turban and gubba. 
Besides this, the book, we hear, is full of extracts 
from Makrizi, illustrating the growth and 
medieval topography of Cairo, of which a plan 
will be given. 

Messrs Lonemans & Co. have in the press a 
new book by Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, for- 
merly judge of the Chief Court in the Punjab, 
and author of a comprehensive work, in three 
volumes, on ‘‘The Land Systems of British 
India.” It is entitled The Indian Village 
Community, examined with reference to the 
physical, ethnographic, and historical condi- 
tions of the several provinces, chiefly on the 
basis of the Revenue Settlement Records and 
District Manuals. 


Messrs. METHUEN will issue this week the 
first volume of a translation of the hitherto 
unpublished letters of Victor Hugo, edited by 
his executor, Paul Meurice. Among other 
matter, this volume contains a set of letters to 
Sainte-Beuve, of exceptional interest. 


Mr. Henry FrowDE will shortly publish, in 
two editions, Zhe Treasury of American Sacred 
Song, edited by the Rev. W. Garrett Horder, 
who has been aided by both English and 
American critics. No fewer than 160 writers 
of verse will be represented in this new 
anthology. 

ENCOURAGED by the success of T'he Pageant, 
Messrs. Henry & Co. propose to issue this 
winter a companion gift-book for the young, 
to be called 7'he Parade, likewise edited by 
Mr. Gleeson White. It will contain fairy tales 
by the late Sir Richard Burton, the lady 
known as John Oliver Hobbes, and Mr, 
Laurence Housman; a boy’s story, by Mr. 
Barry Pain; a girl’s story, by Mrs. M. E. 
Mann; military and adventure stories; 
children’s stories, by Mrs. Molesworth and Mr. 
Max Beerbohm ; and verses by Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne. The whole, of course, is to be 
abundantly illustrated, there being three 
coloured and thirty-five other full-page plates ; 
while every care will be devoted to the print- 
ing, binding, &c. 


Tue title of Mrs. Molesworth’s Christmas 
book this winter will be 7'he Oriel Window. As 
for several years past, the illustrator is Mr. 
Leslie Brooke. 

In addition to their volumes of the older 
dramatists which Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. 
are issuing as an extension of their ‘ Temple 





” series, they will publish from time 
to time, in the same form, and equipped with 
similar editorial matter, single plays of Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, and other dramatists of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


Messrs. WitL1AM Hopae & Co., of Glasgow, 
announce for early issue the second volume of 
Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth Century, being 
the seventh and last issue of the ‘‘ Abbotsford 
Series of Scottish Poets,’ on which Mr. Eyre- 
Todd has been engaged for several years. 
Besides the best work of Burns and Robert 
Fergusson, James Beattie and Lady Nairne, 
the book will include the masterpieces of 
thirty-six other Scottish poets of the period. 
Among its contents is John Mayne’s 
** Hallowe’en”? — printed from an almost 
unique copy in the Advocates’ Library—the 
piece which furnished Burns with the sugges- 
tion for his poem of the same title; also the 
little known “Hairst Rig” of unknown 
authorship; and William Beattie’s long- 
neglected poem, ‘‘ The Winter’s Night.” As in 
the previous volumes of the series, Mr. Eyre- 
Todd furnishes a brief biographical notice of 
each poet; and the book promises to afford— 
what has not hitherto been available—a 
poetical anthology of the latter half of ‘‘ the 
song-century of Scotland.” 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
will publish immediately, as the seventh 
volume of the ‘‘ Famous Scots ”’ series, Richard 
Cameron, the Lion of the Covenant, by Prof. 
Herkless, of St. Andrews. 


MEssrs. WILLIAM ANDREWS, of Hull, will 
publish at an early date Bygone Sussex, by Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon. It will consist of passages in 
the history, legend, folklore, and literary 
associations of the county, with numerous illus- 
trations. 

A Mounicipat Year-Book is being prepared for 
publication at the office of Zondon, which will 
describe the work of all the municipal authori- 
ties throughout the country. It will give 
classified information and statistics on the 
working of the public services and local institu- 
tions, as well as a directory of officials and 
members of town councils, &c. 


In connexion with the recent death of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, it may be pointed 
out that a detailed family history of the 
Bensons, with igrees, appears in Mr. 
Speight’s book entitled Nidderdale and the 
Garden of the Nidd, published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Mr. E. R, Norris MaTHEws has been for- 
tunate enough to find, in the Central Public 
Library at Bristol (founded in 1613), a number 
of early printed books, which had hitherto 
escaped notice through being bound up with 
other volumes. Among them is a medical 
work printed at Venice in 1479 ; a Promptorium 
Parvulorum, printed by R. Pynson in 1499; 
Whittingham’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, printed at Geneva in 1557; a sermon by 
John Rainolds, printed at Oxford in 1613; and 
a copy of the first edition of Paradise Lost. It 
has also been discovered that several important 
works, such as the Complutension Polyglot, of 
which volumes were thought to be missing, are 
really complete. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed at Rochdale 
to collect subscriptions for a permanent 
memorial to four local dialect writers—Edwin 
Waugh, John Trafford Clegg (‘‘Th’ Owd 
Weighver”’), Oliver Ormerod, and Miss Lahee, 
who—in the words of Archdeacon Wilson— 
‘* have preserved for our children, in verse and 
prose that will not die, the strength and 


tenderness, the gravity and humours, of the | p 





shall take the form of a granite obelisk, to be 
placed in the public park, with four tablets 
containing the names, dates of birth and 
death, and a medallion portrait of each 
writer. 

CoNnJOINTLY with the Leigh Browne Trust, 
the Humanitarian League has arranged a 
series of five lectures, to be given on Tuesdays, 
at 8 p.m., at St. Martin’s Hall, Trafalgar 
Square. The programme is as follows: October 
27, ‘‘The Need of a Rational and Humane 
Science,” by Mr. E. Carpenter; November 17, 
‘* Natural Selection and Mutual Aid,” by Prince 
Kropotkin ; December 8, ‘‘ The Humane Study 
of Natural History,” by Mr. J. Arthur 
Thomson; January 19, ‘‘The Treatment of 
Criminals,” by the Rev. Douglas Morrison ; 
February 9, ‘‘ Suggestion: its Place in 
Medicine and Research,” by Dr. Milne 
Bramwell. 

Messrs. Smitr, ExtpEerR & Co. have issued 
this week the first volume of their long expected 
edition of the Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning, while the second volume is an- 
nounced to appear early next month. In the 
prospectus the phrase was ‘“‘ Complete Works ” ; 
but in the editor’s note prefixed to the volume, 
we are only promised ‘‘all Mr. Browning’s 
regularly published plays and poems, from 
Pauline (1833) to Asolando (1889),” thus leaving 
a number of fugitive pieces still uncollected. 
This first volume contains the entire contents 
of the familiar six volumes which the poet 
himself collected in 1868, together with ‘‘ Bal- 
austion’s Adventure ’’ (1871) and ‘‘ Aristophanes’ 
Apology” (1875). The only change we have 
noticed is that ‘‘Luria” now precedes ‘A 
Soul’s Tragedy,” both being dated 1846, The 
editor, Mr. Augustine Birrell, has wisely con- 
fined himself to a minimum of notes, merely 
explaining a few unusual words, or giving a 
keynote to the characters and events in some 
of the poems. In other words, this is not an 
annotated edition for students, but a collection 
in two handy and handsome volumes of all 
that Browning deliberately left for publication. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE Bishop of Peterborough will contribute 
@ paper, entitled ‘‘ Religion in Russia as I saw 
it,” to an early number of the Sunday 
Magazine. 

Epna LyYALL’s new serial story, ‘‘ Wayfar- 
ing Men,” will appear next yearin Good Words, 
with illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browne. 


WE understand that the November number 
of the Fortnightly will contain an article on 
William Morris, by Mr. Mackenzie Bell. 


Mr. WALTER CRANE has undertaken to write 
an appreciation of Mr. William Morris for the 
second issue of the Progressive Review, to be 
published on October 25. The same number 
will also contain articles on ‘The Liberal 
Leadership” and ‘‘The New Liberalism,” by 
Mr. R. B. Haldane and Mr. Robert Wallace. 


THE winter number of the Evergreen, to 
be published shortly by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
will include two fantasies by the author of 
‘* Esther Pentreath,” entitled “‘A Year anda 
Day” and ‘An Odd Coincidence” ; a paper, 
entitled ‘‘The Black Month,” by the author of 
‘* White Sand ” ; » poem by Miss Nora Hopper ; 
‘*A Winter Song,” by Sir George Douglas; a 
story by Miss Fiona Macleod ; and a paper on 
‘*The Megalithic Builders,” by Prof. Patrick 
Geddes. With this part the first annual course 
of the magazine is completed. 


Mr, LEONARD SMITHERS announces that the 
ublication of the Savoy will be discontinued 


folk of our day, in the tongue and talk of the | after the issue of No. 8, in December next, The 


people.” 


It is proposed that the memorial | complete set will then be bound in three 
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volumes in artistic cloth cases, with a cover 
design by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 


Tur. following serial stories are announced 
for the new volume of the Boy’s Own Paper, 
which begins with the November number: 
“he Fetish Hole,” a story of East Africa, by 
Mr. G. A. Henty; ‘‘ Frank Hardinge,” or from 
torrid zones to regions of perpetual snow, by 
Dr. Gordon Stables; ‘‘The Lonely Islands,” a 
story of the Azores, by Mr. David Ker; and 
“The Founding of Hillbrow Hall,” a school 
story, by Mr. Burnett Fallow. All of these 
are to be illustrated. Reproductions in colour 
are also promised of “The First Prince of 
Wales,” by Mr. Phil Morris; and of “‘ A Long 
Bill,” by Mr. Seymour Lucas. 


THE serial stories to appear in the (irl’s Own 
Paper will be: ‘‘ Dr. Luttrell’s First Patient,” 
by Rosa Nouchette Carey; and ‘‘The White 
Rose of the Mountain,” a story of Welsh life, 
by Anne Beale. Sarah Tytler will contribute 
lives of Queen Charlotte and Queen Adelaide, 
and Mrs. Brightwen will continue to write on 
natural history. The November number will 
contain a song set to music by the Princess 
Beatrice ; and also two unpublished letters of 
Sir Walter Scott, relating to love affairs of his 
son. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Dr. Witt1AM SMART, at present lecturer in 
political economy at Glasgow, has been 
appointed to be the first occupant of the 
Adam Smith chair in the same subject, 
which was recently founded by an anonymous 
benefactor in that university. Himself at one 
time an employer of labour, he is best known 
as having introduced into this country the 
books of Béhm-Bawerk and other members of 
the Austrian school of economists. 


In Convocation at Oxford, next Tuesday, a 
decree will be proposed, authorising the trustees 
of the Craven foundation to make a grant of 
£40 to Mr. B. P. Grenfell, of Queen’s College, 
to meet the expenses of a journey undertaken 
by him in Egypt in search of papyri. 

THE following public lectures have been 
delivered at Oxford during the present week : 
on Tuesday, by Mr. Claude Montefiore, at 
Mansfield College, on ‘‘Some Reflections on 
the Relations of Unitarianism and Judaism to 
each other”; on Wednesday, by Prof. Sayce, 
on “Recent Discoveries in Babylonia”; on 
Wednesday and Friday, by the Rev. Dr. E. 
Moore, on ‘‘ Dante as a Religious Teacher,” 
dealing with the relation of pope and emperor, 
the authority of Scripture, the doctrine of 
purgatory, the cultus of the Virgin, and the 
reform of doctrine and discipline. 


In connexion with the teachers’ training 
syndicate at Cambridge, Mr. W. E. Johnson, 
of King’s College, will deliver a course of 
twelve lectures this term on ‘‘ The Theory of 
Education,” including the elements of logic, 
psychology, and ethics applied to the teacher’s 
work, 


Mr. TaHomas HARRISON BUTLER, of Corpus 
Christi College, has been elected to a Radcliffe 
travelling fellowship at Oxford. 


THE Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society offer a studentship of £100 at Cam- 
bridge, to be used in the physical or historical 
investigation of some special district. 

Messrs. MacmItian & Co. will publish im- 
mediately Cambridge Described and Illustrated, 
by Mr. J. W. Clark and Mr. T. D. Atkinson. 
It will contain 29 steel plates, besides numerous 
engravings in the text and maps. 

AN agreement has been entered into between 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press and the 
syndics of the Pitt Press, for the use of the 





text of the Revised Version, which is the copy- 
right of the two universities, in future editions 
of books of the Bible published by either of 
them with annotations or commentary. 


TuE first meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society will be held in the Ash- 
molean on Tuesday next. A report of the 
action of the committee, in connexion with the 
proposed alteration of the old tower of Carfax, 
will be submitted ; and a paper will be read by 
Mr. Clapton Rolfe, on the discovery of the holy 
well near the church of St. Cross, Holywell. 


On Thursday, there will be an excursion to |, 


Iffiey, when the president, Mr. James Parker, 
hopes to make some remarks on the early 
history of the Norman church. 


At the annual collegiate meeting of the 
court of the University of Wales, held last 
week at Bangor, it was stated that the number 
of candidates at the recent matriculation was 
215, as compared with 89 in the previous year. 
A proposal to include theology among the 
requirements for the B.A. degree was rejected. 
It appears that the first graduate of the univer- 
sity by examination is a woman. 


Dr. K. L, LENTZNER has been invited by the 
committee of the University College to lecture 
at Aberystwith on ‘‘ Goethe’s Faust.” 


Dr. W. DoERPFELD, who is at present in 
America, will deliver a course of three lectures 
at Chicago University during the last week of 
October, on Troy, Mycenae, and Olympia. 


A SEMI- MONTHLY magazine at Chicago, 
which we need not further particularise, has 
conceived the happy idea of offering free tuition 
at any one of nine named universities in 
America, together with one hundred dollars in 
cash, to whomsoever shall secure 250 new 
subscribers. 


In correction of a note in the ACADEMY of 
last week, it may be as well to state that the 
edition of the Buddhist Tripifaka, sent to Prof. 
Max Miiller by the King of Siam, consists of 
thirty-eight, not twenty-one, volumes; nor is 
it in Siamese, but it contains the Pali text 
written in Siamese characters. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
OCTOBER THE THIRD, 1896. 


['* The picture of society as found in the Eddas, . . « 
and his visits to Iceland, where he found persisting 
much of the simplicity of primitive lite . . . supplied 
Morris with an ideai which forced him into a crusade 
ajainst the basis of modern society.”,—Tux ACADEMY, 
Oct. 10 | 


Win on the night-wind clamour the breakers, 
Tossing their manes in foamy flight ; 

For a far-famous, weather- and world-worn 
Sailor is putting to sea to-night. 


Never a sea upon earth but had sparkled 
In rainbow laughter beneath his oar ; 
Never a winding of wizard river 
But he had rippled its glasey floor. 


Like a wandering vision his elfin pinnace 
Stole through the slumber of storied seas, 
By Siren-strands and haunted islands, 
And halls of horror, and bowers of ease. 


And still to the beat of his oars he fitted 
The rhythmic lilt of a death-sweet lay, 
As ever of beauty, the dower of the Dawntime, 
Idly he sang to the empty Day. 
* _ * * 
And he came to a folk where mighty dragons 
Of yore had been doughtily done to death ; 
But the last and loathliest linger’d defiant, 
Scourging the land with pestilent breath. 


For wherever it lighted, dewy meadows 
Turned to a murky Hades of bricks, 
And the breeze that wander’d above grew 


sulphur, 
And the river that girdled them round grew 
Styx. 





And the dwellers therein grew empty mansions 
Of flesh, whence the surfeited souls had fled, 
Or ruin’d cells, whose inmates had wasted 
To dust, or been flung in the mire for bread. 


And into the midst fell the voice of the Seaman, 
And the rhythmic swell of a sorrowful lay, 

As he wove a charm of the beauty of Dawntime, 
To succour the souls of the empty Day. 


* * 7 * 


And he came where scarr’d peaks darken the 


ocean, 
And ice-cliffs fetter the foam it flings, 
Where to dizzy verges of crag and glacier 
Clung the homes of a kingless people of kings ; 


A people framing the laws they lived by, 
Wringing the bread they ate from the soil ; 
Fattening the land with their labour, but lords 


of it, 
Toiling, but reaping the harvest of toil. 


And as he beheld he saw in a vision 
That scourged folk array them in arms of death, 
And sweep like a storm on the den of the dragon, 
And quell his valour, and quench his breath. 


And the heart of the Seaman leapt within him, 
And he sang to the rhythm of his sweeping oar 
Of — to come, and of beauty, the birtn- 

t 
Of souls and the dower of Day empty no more. 
Wild on the night-wind clamour the breakers, 
Tossing their manes in foamy fight ; 
For a far-famous, weather- and world-worn 
Sailor is putting to sea to-night. 


C. H. HErrorp. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Jewish Quarterly Review for October 
(Macmillans)—which begins the ninth volume— 
is an unusually strong number. It opens with 
some notes on the significance and use of Amen 
in Biblical and post-Biblical times, by the Rev. 
H. W. Hogg, whose name is new to us. He 
first traces the use of the word in the Hebrew 
Old Testament, and also in the Versions, estab- 
lishing the following conclusions: {1) the 
original use of Amen was to introduce an 
answer to a previous speaker; (2) then the 
words of the answer were suppressed, and 
Amen stood alone, this liturgical Amen tending 
to become double; (3) the next stage is 
where there is no indication of a change of 
speaker, so that Amen actually appears to be 
the last word of the sole speaker, instead of 
the first or only word of the response. The 
history of the word in the New Testament, in 
the worship of the synagogue, and in Christian 
liturgies is no less interesting and is traced 
with equal care. Dr. A. Neubauer prints some 
more Hebrew fragments from Egypt, and Mr. 
S. Schechter begins the publication of similar 
Hebrew fragments which Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson have brought back from their travels 
in the East. Of more general interest is an 
article on the Third Book of Maccabees, by Mr. 
I. Abrahams, one of the editors of the Review. 
Mainly with the help of Prof. Mahaffy’s recent 
researches into the Egyptian history of the 
Ptolemies, he seeks to establish that this Book 
contains a larger basis of fact than has hitherto 
been allowed. In particular, he maintains that 
it is consistent with what we now know of the 
character and political aims of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator. Mr. F. C. Conybeare continues his 
notable examination of Christian demonology. 
He here deals: (1) with the beliefs of Origen, 
as reflecting the opinion of the cultivated 
Alexandrian Church during the first half of the 
third century; (2) with the evidence of con- 
temporary Jewish literature, as shown in the 
Book of Enoch, the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, the writings of Philo and Josephus, 
and the Talmud ; (3) with the evidence of Greek 


} pagan writers from the earliest times. With 
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regard to this last subject we may quote one of 
his conclusions : 

** Except in popular language, there is little notice 
taken m pagan writers of demoniacal possession 
before the first century a.p. After that century 
it is extremely common; and literary pagans of 
the second and third centuries hel! practically the 
same beliefs as the Ohristian writers who were 
their contemporaries. Concurrently with Ohris- 
tianity, itself ina Roman's eyes a Syrian super- 
stition, there was a diffusion over the Greek and 
Roman worlds of oriental demonological beliefs 
akin to the Ubristian.”’ 

Prof. Ludwig Blau also continues his 
‘* Massoretic Studies,” treating of the age of 
the division into verses of the Biblical text. 
From both internal and traditional evidence 
he maintains that this division is certainly 
pre-Talmudic. Among the reviews we may 
specially notice a summary by Mr. Conybeare of 
Wendland’s recent contributions to Philonean 
literature. Under Miscellanea we have been 
particularly interested in the account of a Jew 
who acted as interpreter in the first voyage of the 
East India Company in 1601. <A very bad char- 
acter is given to him by the Frenchman, Pyrard, 
who found him shortly afterwards in the Maldive 
Islands. His name apparently is nowhere 
recorded. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CANTERBURY MISSAL, 
Ealing : Oc’. 19, 1896. 

In his review of the Cambridge edition of 
the Canterbury Missal, iu the ACADEMY of 
October 17, Mr. Warren has fallen into two or 
three errors concerning matters of fact, which 
might, if left unqualified, involve a nice and 
intricate problem in needless and perhaps irre- 
mediable perplexity. 

It is scarcely accurate to say that I ‘‘ claim 
to have discovered the text of the original Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary.”’ The phrase baffles me, 
and must, I am sure, be fallacious in its 
effect upon others. The Corpus book— 
MS. C.C.C.C. 270 — is, like other eleventh 
century Missals, a composite document. Still, 
I think (1) that most of the Masses in the 
Proprium de Tempore and a few of those in the 
Proprium Sanctorum were derived by direct 
transcription from one of the /ibri missales 
which St. Augustine of Canterbury and his 


companions brought to England in the 
year 597; and (2) that, as they now 
stand, these two categories of Masses 


have been faithfully transcribed from the 
original, with the exception of a few slight 
details, some of which I have indicated on 
pp. xviii. and xix. of my Introduction, one on 
p- exiv., and others elsewhere. I believe, 
further, (3) that the genuineness of the verbal 
text of these primitive Masses is guaranteed by 
the shortness of the pedigree of the Corpus 
MS., by the evident skill of the scribe, and 
by the accuracy of the revision to which the 
scrive’s work has been subjected. 

I alsothink (4) that the general features of the 
the prototype of the Corpus MS. were such as to 
justify me in saying that it represented a new 
redaction ; for (a) not only was it placed in 
correlation with its sister document, the Anti- 
phonary, by beginning with Advent Sunday 
instead of Christmas Eve, the document (d) 
must have been a freshly written-out book from 
beginning to end, in order that the antiphonarial 
indications prefixed to Masses possessing an 
oficium might be duly set forth, each in its 
proper place. 

Thus much I must needs say by way of pre- 
caution. The errors contained in Mr. Warren’s 
destructive criticism of my Introduction call for 
more serious notice. 

He selects four points for attack, the 
first being my theory as to the erased 








Prefaces. I believe these Prefaces to have 
been foisted into the Corpus MS. by the 
scribe in order to bring his book ‘‘ up to date.” 
But, on the other hand, I think that they were 
first condemned and then erased in order to 
bring back the book into conformity with a 
liturgical norm surviving at St. Augustine’s, in 
any case as a tradition, and, specifically in 
St. Gregory’s ‘‘suus antiphonarius et missalis 
liber’? sent by him, as Archbishop Egbert tells 
us, to England by the hands of his missionary. 
Mr. Warren maintains, in opposition to my 
theory, that, whether befors or after the council 
of Westminster in 1175, these erasures were 
made in order to conform the book to the con- 
temporary Roman Use. This view is, I venture 
to assert, untenable. It gives no explanation 
of as many as four Prefaces outside the Roman 
decade surviving uncondemned in the Missal 
(see pp. clxvi., clxvii.); and it takes no account 
of the very remarkable fact that Honorius of 
Autun distinctly associates one of these four 
with the name of St. Gregory. 

Mr. Warren’s next objection is referable to a 
very remarkable error of his own, an error 
which I am compelled to lay bare in sheer 
justice to myself. Referring to p. xv., where 
I state the case clearly enough, but saying 
nothing sbout pp. Ixxiv.-]xxvii., where I ex- 
amine it minutely, Mr. Warren first makes me 
say that the Canterbury Missal has two Easter 
Prefaces, and then charges me with building a 
— upon an apex. Will it be believed ? 

neither say, imply, nor think, that the 
monks of St. Augustine’s had two Easter 
Prefaces. The ‘‘long”’ thing and the “short” 
thing which I discuss are not ‘‘ the longer and 
the shorter Paschal Prefaces’”’ of Mr. Warren’s 
description ; they are not Prefaces at all, they 
are Illations. An Illation is no more a Preface 
than the bandle of a knife is the blade. I am 
sorry that Mr. Warren should have confounded 
things so different; still more do I regret that 
he should have imposed on me the necessity and 
the odium of fixing attention on the blunder. 

Mr. Warren is not the first English reviewer — 
foreigners are more careful—who has made me 
say that the Corpus MS. is a trauscript of a 
Gregorian original. If that were the case, there 
would be no need of stichometry, or of any- 
thing else, for ascertaining the contents of such 
original. What I say, is that it embodies a 
transcript. But this is not the weakest part of 
Mr. Warren’s third attack. Itis worse than 
futile to represent me as ‘‘ advancing the posi- 
tion” —whatever that may mean—that “ the 
exact size, character, and contents of the 
original Gregorian MS., can be ascertained by 
a stichometrical calculation.” I say nothing 
about size. Unless by character Mr. Warren 
means script, I say nothing about character. 
And to aver that I ‘‘ascertain the contents” of 
the original by a stichometrical calculation, is 
to aver that I call spirits from the vasty deep 
and make myself ridiculous. I do nothing of the 
kind. But I do claim to have ascertained in 
terms of letters the average textual capacity 
of a page of the immediate exemplar of the 
Corpus MS. I do claim to have ascertained 
the like of St. Gregory’s own prototype. Aud 
finding the two quantities to be identical, I 
have raised and, as I think, answered, the 
question thus invited: Were prototype and 
exemplar one and the same document? The 
numerical textual capacity, or, if you please, 
the numerical textual content, of a page or a 
leaf is a very different thing from what all of 
us understand by ‘‘the contents of a MS,” 
How I have ascertained it must be learnt— 
pace Mr. Warren—from my own account and 
the facsimile with which I illustrate it. 

The biggest of Mr. Warren’s four guns is the 
fourth. Alas! though—and a thousand times 
alas !—this portentous piece of artillery explodes 
and goes to pieces in the firing; not, indeed, 





—a_ 


because it is put into position against the laws 
of grammar, but because it was constructed 
against the laws of logic. I will ex- 
plain my meaning presently, for I 
wish first to show how Mr. Warren deals 
with the Secreta for St. Leo’s Day, the 
28th of June. This prayer, which is no 
more a Collect than an LIllation is a Preface, 
is adduced by him as ‘‘clear proof” that the 
Corpus MS. is untrue to the sixth century 
exemplar, and that I am profoundly ignorant 
of the ‘‘ development of doctrine and feeling with 
regard to departed saints,’’&c. If before review- 
ing my book Mr. Warren had read what I say, 
on pp. c.-cii, of my Introduction, he would have 
seen that I entirely concur with him in pro- 
nouncing the Corpus form cf the prayer to be 
a late form; but he would also have seen that 
the June festum of St. Leo had no existence 
before the end of the seventh century. My 
words on p. cii. are clear enough. ‘ The 
Mass in honour of St. Leo cannot have formed 
part of the primitive portion of the Corpus 
MS.” ; and again, ‘“‘Had it been a primitive 
Mass,” &c. Whence, then, this portentous 
blunder of assigning to St. Gregory, or of sup- 
posing me to assign to St. Gregory—the 
sentence adducing the ‘‘ clear proof,” is by no 
means clearly worded—a group of prayers put 
together nearly a century after St. Gregory's 
death? Whence the allegation that, after 
devoting to the Corpus book as many years as 
Mr. Warren has given hours to it, I have con- 
cluded my studies with an elaborately con- 
structed mare’s nest? The reason is this: It 
is part of my theory that most of the saints’ 
Masses in St. Gregory’s Sacramentary had 
genitive-case titles. This Mass—Sancti Leonis 
Papae—has a genitive-case title. Therefore, 
argues Mr. Warren, this Mass ‘‘ must, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rule’s theory, be . . . part of the 
sixth century exemplar,” or, in other words, 
part of St. Gregory’s Sacramentary. I, as a 
Cambridge man, should be sorry to say unkind 
things of a member of another university. I 
therefore leave this very curious specimen of 
logic to the tender mercy of Mr. Warren’s 
Oxford friends. Mr. Warren’s self-inflicted 
cruelty is, if possible, aggravated by the fact 
that, immediately after the sentence on p. 
xvii. to which he refers, there is another in 
which I say that genitive-case titles are not in 
the Corpus MS. confined to Gregorian Masses, 
but are also given to non-Gregorian. 
MARTIN RULE. 








ON THE EFFECT OF CRIME UPON EARTH. 
Sare: Oct. 15, 1896. 

Will you kindly permit me to add a curious 
instance of this belief to those mentioned by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes in the AcADEMY of October 
10? 

The Vallée d’Aspe is the most westerly of the 
valleys of Béarn, the Lavedan is the valley 
between Lourdes and Pierrefitte. Both these 
valleys were quasi republics in the Middle Ages ; 
the Lavedan had the Abbé de St. Savin for its 
head. St. Savin is, perhaps, the oldest con- 
tinuously inhabited site in the Western 
Pyrenees ; in Roman times it was the Palatium 
Aemilianum. Formerly there was a salt spring 
in the Vallée d’Aspe, trom which the people of 
the Lavedan bought their salt. Some time 
before 1348 a quarrel took place between the 
two valleys about payment for the salt. A 
French translation of the terms of peace made 
on June 1, 1348 (printed 1694), tells what hap- 
pened in the course of the quarrel : 

**Soit chose connue 4 tous, que comme la terre 
de Lavedan (d’Arréaigues), eut demeuré six ans 
sans porter fruit, ni femme enfant, ni vache veau, 
ni jument poulin, ni bestial d’aucun poil; 4 raison 
de ce que le petit abbé de Saint-Savin avait 
fait périr les gens d’Aspe, qui avaient fait 
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et faisaient des courses et des ravages 
en Lavedan, aprés avoir lu sur un sureau 
un livre qu'il avait tiré par art diabolique de 
Salomon; cause de quoi les gens de Lavedan 
furent conseillés d’envoyer deux prud’hommes 
d’entre’eux vers le Saint-Pire 4 Rome, pour 
demander absolution de ce péché, ce qui leur fut 
octroyé en observant les choses par lui ordonnées 
et ci-dessous déclarées, ainsi qu'il les écrivit par 
lettres qu’il envoya, savoir: une A l’évéque de 
Lescar, une autre a )’évéque de Tarbes, une autre 
au cénéchal de Béarn, et une autre au eénéchal de 
Bigorre, tendantes aux fins qu’ensuivant les 
pénitences et amendes par luiimposées, ils fissent 
la paix entre les deux montagnes. . - - et 
moyenant ce absoudre les terres, gens, bestiaux et 
autres choses de Lavedan. . . . 

** Ceci fut fait 1 Bédous, le premier juin mil 
trois cens quarante-huit. Témoins furent de 
ce: Tranfilot de Lassalle, Peyrotonde Gabe, de 
Bédous.”’ 


The original has been lost, but a copy of it 
seems to have been in existence in 1585. 

I have seen at Osse, in the Vallée d’Aspe., a 
copy of the work Seguense lous Priviledges, &c. 
(Pau, 1694), with MS. annotations and addi- 
tions by Dominique Manandas, the last Jurat 
of Accous. He writes: 


** O’est & la suite de cette excommunication que la 
fontaine Hounda de Salies cessa ds produire du 
sel, et par Ja suite le Gave d’ Asps emporta |’ Eglire 
de 8t. Jean de Laché, ot il existe encore des 
anciennes masure?.”’ 


Then he gives an account of a non-payment of 
the tribute imposed on the Lavedan in 15935, 
and the judicial enforcement of it, and adds: 


** Dapuis lors la vallée de Lavedau ¢tait exacte i 
payer les 7 liv. et 6 sols Morlaas. La Vallée 
d’ Aspe suspendait le recouvrement pendant quatre 
des 5 ans et alors les Jurats de la Vallée a’Aspe 
donnait un mandat i un de leurs pauvres malades, 
qui levait cette somme pour prendre les bains de 
Lauterets ou Baréges. Ce qui s’est continue 
jusqu’d 1789, que moi, Dominique Manandas, 
Jurat d’Accous, expediai ce mandat & un pauvre 
delsanut (?) appelé Lafontan. La revolution arriva, 
depuis lors je n’ai pas entendu parler de cette 
affaire.’’ 

A singular thing is that, while treaties and 
compacts between the larger European States 
should have expired or been broken again and 
again, these village treaties, founded on tradi- 
tion and legend, should have been religiously 
kept for centuries. Another example is that of 
the French valley Baretous and the Spanish 
Basque valley Roncal; the tribute from the 
former to the latter was paid in 1895. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 





Red House, W.: Oc. 10, 1836. 


In Hunza I came across an instance of the 
belief that murder had resulted in the sterilisa- 
tion of the land. The story will be found on 
p. 256 of my Climbing in the Himalayas. 

W. Martin Conway. 








FQUR MORE ALLUSIONS TO SHAKSPERE. 
London: Oct. 3, 1896. 

In 1682 Mrs. Apbra, or Aphara, Behn issued 
her comedy, The City Heiress ; or, Sir Timothy 
Treat-all, with a dedication ‘‘To the Right 
Honourable Henry, Earl of Arundel and Lord 
Mowbray.” On the third page of this she 
says: 
“I most humbly beg your Lordships Patronage of 
a Comedy, which has nothing to defend it, but the 
Honour it begs; and nothing to deserve that 
Honour, but its being in every part true Tory, 
Loyal all-over! except one knave, which I hope 
no body wili take to himself; or if he do, I must 
e’en saye with Hamlet, 


“6 .. Then let the strucken deer go weep...” 
The epilogue to the play was ‘‘ Written by a 


Person of Quality, Spoken by Mrs. Boteler,” 
and comments on the wives of the period : 


** Marrying’s the Mask which modesty assures, 
Helps to get new, and covers old Amours : 
And Husband sounds so dull to a Town-Bride, 
You now-a-days condemn him ere he’s try’d ; 
Gre in his office he’s confirm’d possessor, 

Like Trincaloes, you chuse him a Successor.’’ 


As Caliban did in Trinculo’s case in ‘‘ The 
Tempest.” 

Thomas Shadwell admired Ben Jonson more 
than Shakspere, and took Ben as his model. 
He, however, often mentioned Shakspere ; and 
several of his allusions have been printed by the 
New Shakspere Society. To them I now add 
the following two, in 1668 and 1679 : 


‘*T have endeavour’d to reprefent variety of 
Humours ... which was the practife of Ben 
Johnfon, whom I think all Drammatick Poets ought 
to imitate, though none are like to come near; he 
being the onely Perfon that appears to me to have 
made perfect Reprefeatations of Humane Life: 
moft¢ other Authors that I ever read . . . in their 
lower Oomcedies content themfelves with one or 
two Humours at mofs, and thofs not near fo perfet 
Characters as the admirable Johnfon alwayes made, 
who never wrote Comedy withous feven or eight 
confiderable Humours. I never faw one except 
that of Fal/tafe that was in my judgment com- 
parable to any of John/on's confiderable Humours ’’: 


The | Sullen Lovers: | or, The | Impertinents. | 
A Comedy | Acted by his Highnefs the Duke 
of | Yorkes Servants. | Written by | Tho. Shad- 
well, |. . . In the Savoy, | Printed for Henry 
Herringman at the Sign of the Anchor... 
1668.—The Preface, sign. a2. 


In 1679 Shadwell writes in his 


‘* [Dedication] To | Sir Charles Sedley. |. - . . 

** Nor are your Writings unequal to any Man's of 
this Age, (not to fpeak of abundance of excellent Copies 
of Verfes) you have in the Mulberry-Garden fhown 
the true Wit, Humour, and Satyr of a Comedy ; and 
in Autony and Oleopatra, the true Spirit of a 
Tragedy, the on'y one (except two of Johnfon's, and 
one of Shakespear's) wherein Romans are made to 
Speak and do like Romanus: there are to be found 
the true Characters of Antony and Cleopatr:, as 
CPE. wc wet cicnve 

** London 

* Feb. 16 

“1678.” 
A | True Widow. | A | Comedy, | Acted by the 
Dvke’s Servants. | Written by | Tho. Shadwell. 

|. . . + London. | Printed for Benjamin 
Tooke, at the Ship in St. Paul’s Church- | 
yard, 1679.—Sign. az. 


Tuo. SHADWELL 


F, J. FURNIVALL. 








ON THE SYRIAC OF MATT. V. 14-16, 
Eceter : Oct, 12, 1893. 


May I call attention through the ACADEMY 
to a remarkable assonance in the Syriac versions 
(Lewis Codex, Curetonian, and Peshitto) of our 
Lord’s saying in the Sermon on the Mount 
concerning light-giving as the function of his 
disciples inthe world? The words “light” and 
‘*shine ”’—which have three equivalents in the 
Greek text pas, xalw, Adurw—are represented in 
the Syriac versions named by five words from one 
root (n’har). Now the same root in Palestinian 
Aramaic has two, at any rate, of these significa- 
tions, as can be seen from the references to the 
Jerusalem Talmud in Levy’s Chaldee Lexicon 
(ii., p. 96). So there is a possibility (it is 
not safe to use a stronger expression) that our 
Lord may have employed a similar assonance, 
and thus emphasised the idea of light-giving 
in a way not atall suggested by the Greek 
translation? The effect is distinctly different in 
English, if we remove ‘‘ shine” and put “ give 
light” in its place, as follows: ‘‘ Ye are the 
light of the world. . . . Neither do men 
light a lamp, and put it under the bushel, but on 








the stand; and it giveth ligt to all that are in the 








house. Even so let your light give light before 
men.’ The Greek and usual English renderings 
are unquestionably more pleasing to our Western 
taste, but is not the assonance of the Aramaic 
more likely to reproduce the original ? 

W. Taytor SMITH. 








ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF UHLAND. 
Cambridge: Oct. 21, 1896. 

In a review of Uhland’s Poems, in the 
AcapDEmyY for October 17, 1896, it was suggested 
that I omitted the ‘‘ Metzelsuppenlied”’ from 
my translation of Uhland’s Songs and Ballads. 
Why this particular poem was thus singled out, 
I have no idea. However, as the book has 
long been out of print, it is of no consequence. 
But it is as well to be correct. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Montrose: Ovi. 19, 1896. 
The reviewer in the ACADEMY of October 17, 
does not seem to be aware of the existence of 
Flowers from Fatherland in English Soil 
(Blackwood, 1870). She will find on p. 388 a 
spirited transiation of the ‘‘ Metzelsuppenlied ”’ 
(Pig-feast Song). The rhymes in the second 
stanza are ingeniously reproduced or paralleled. 
The translator (G. Colman, B.N.C., Oxon) seems 
indeed to have misunderstood the last two 
lines : 
** Tbr wisst: es findet hier und dort 
’£in Schwein auch eine Perle :’’ 
which he renders : 
** You know that here and there we find 
A pearl as well as piggie.”’ 
There is also a translation of 
** Wir sind nicht mehr am ersten Glas’’ 


(by Dr. Mercer Adams), and of many other 
pieces of Ubland. 
R, J. Murr, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Sunpay, Oct. 25, 4 pan. South Place Institute: “ British 
Central Africa,” by Miss A. Werner 
Turspay, Oct. 27, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Head 
and Neck,’’ by Prof. W. Anderson. 
8p.m, St. Martin’s Town Hall: “The Need of a 
Rational and Humane Science,’ by Mr. Edward 
Carpenter. 
Frivay, Oct.30,5 p.m. Physical: ‘* A Satisfactory Method 
of measu ing Electrolytic Conductivity by means of 
Continuous Currents,” by Prof. W, Stroud and Mr. 
J. B. Henderson; ‘*A Telemetrical Spherometer and 
Focometer,”” by Prof. W. Stroud; *‘An Experimental 
Exhibition,” by Mr. R. Appleyard. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘The Trunk,” by Prof. 
W. Anderson, 


SCIENCE. 
An Arabic-English Vocabulary of the Collo- 


quial Arabic of Egypt. By Socrates Spiro. 
(Bernard Quaritch.) 


Tis is a very valuable work, indispensable 
to residents and others in Egypt who wisb 
really to learn the language of the country. 
Mr. Spiro modestly calls the book a 
“vocabulary”; but it may well claim the 
title of a dictionary, as it contains most of 
the words which the speaker of Egyptian 
Arabic is likely to hear. Technical words 
are, of course, not always recorded in it . 
no single author could be expected to know 
all the terms peculiar to each special depart- 
mont of life or occupation. I have noted, 
for instance, a good many nautical terms 
which it would be well to insert in a second 
edition of the work. What makes the book 
so peculiarly valuable are the numerous 
idioms and slang phrases included in it, 
which will be looked for in vain elsewhere. 
They are, nevertheless, of the very essence 
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of the colloquial language, and in dealing 
with the fellahin an ignorance of them is 
a constant source of misunderstanding. I 
once, for example, heard of a case in which 
the use of the phrase, ana mish fadi, literally 
‘*T am not empty,” but idiomatically mean- 
ing ‘‘I am busy,” was the cause of serious 
trouble to a European who supposed it to 
signify, ‘‘I am not hungry.” A knowledge 
of the idioms of the language is, in fact, 
even more necessary in the case of Egyptian 
Arabic than in the case of English or 
Italian ; and hitherto it has been necessary 
to pick it up, as best one could, from inter- 
course with the natives. 

The arrangement of the words adopted by 
Mr. Spiro is clear and serviceable, derivatives 
being catalogued, so far as is practicable, 
under the chief form of the verb to which 
they belong. Oross references are also 
given, and the words are written both in 
Arabic and Latin characters. The Latin 
transcription, indeed, is of prime importance. 
As Spitta Bey pointed out in his Grammatik, 
the Arabic alphabet is quite unequal to the 
task of representing with even approximate 
correctness the sounds of the modern dialect 
of Egypt: this can be done only by means 
of a scientific alphabet of Latin letters. 
That adopted by Mr. Spiro is the one 
already used by Mr. Fiske, and is based on 
Spitta’s system of transliteration. It has, 
however, one fatal defect, the use of 7 
with the German value of y. In an inter- 
national alphabet / is not a semi-vowel. 

The phrases given by Mr. Spiro will often 
be found to throw light on Egyptian modes 
of thought, and thus ought to be of interest 
to the anthropologist as well as to the lin- 
guist. And the usefulness of the book is 
further increased by the lists of weights 
and measures, civil and military grades, 
&c., which are prefixed to it. 

I must not forget to add that the 
dialect represented in it is that of Cairo, the 
multitudinous sub-dialects spoken in other 
me of Egypt being necessarily ignored. 

ut the compiler has done wisely in trans- 
literating 94/ by ¢, instead of by some symbol 
of the glottal catch into which the sound 
has degenerated in Cairene pronunciation. 
Elsewhere the sound has become a hard g; 
and this pronunciation is well understood in 
Cairo itself, though considered there to be a 
mark of country breeding. 

A. H. Sayce, 








TWO GEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


The Scenery of Switzerland and the Causes to 
Which it is Due. By the Right Hon. Sir 
John Lubbock. (Macmillans.) Tourists in 
Switzerland intelligent enough to find pleasure 
in inquiring into the causes of things, must 
often have yearned for some guiding spirit who 
could take them behind the scenic features of 
the country and unfold their origin. In the 
presence of mountain and lake and river, the 
question naturally springs to the lip: Why does 
the mountain rise here, or the lake lie there, or 
the river flow down yonder course? Questions 
like these have exercised Sir John Lubbock, 
according to his own admission, since he first 
visited Switzerland in company with Huxley 
and Tyndall, some thirty or forty years ago; 
and consequently no one can say that in 
writing upon these subjects he has taken up 
his pen in haste. The strange thing is that a 





dozen pens should not long ago have been busy 
on so fascinating a theme ; but it is perha 
stranger still that a popular public man, like 
the author, should have been able in the midst 
of his many engagements to find time and 
energy for such a work. It is naturally toa 
professed geologist that the finger of prob- 
ability points as the author of any book 
worth having on scenery and science. A 
few years ago some admirable lectures on 
‘‘The Geology and Scenery of the Alps ” were 
delivered by Miss Maria Ogilvie (Mrs. Gordon) 
under the auspices of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching; and it was 
hoped by those who knew the value of these 
lectures that the substance of them, perbaps 
amplified, might find permanent expression in 
book form. This hope, however, has not yet 
been realised ; and the reader has to fall back 
upon such a work as Eberhard Fraas’s ex- 
cellent, though rather technical, Scenerie der 
Alpen. But, after all, the Alps are not 
Switzerland, and a volume on the Alps is in 
one sense too wide and in another too uarrow 
for the wants of the Swiss tourist. A 
scientific work on the scenery of Switzer- 
land, including the whole country but 
nothing more, was distinctly needed. On 
opening Sir John Lubbock’s book it is 
noticeable that scarce a word is wasted in dis- 
coursing on the beauty of the scenery to be 
described ; but the writer strikes at once, with 
simple straightforwardness, into the heart of 
the subject, discussing the characters and pro- 
bable origin of certain rocks, perhaps a trifle 
too much after the fashion of a geological text- 
book. The geologist is naturally in strong 
evidence throughout the whole of the volume; 
and the author wisely draws largely from the 
works of such men as Studer, Favre, Suess, 
Heim, Baltzer, and Rothpletz—not to mention 
authorities in our own country like Prof. 
Bonney. Those who have not the opportunity 
or the inclination to consult the splendid 
monographs issued by the Swiss Geological 
Commission, will find in Sir John Lubbock a 
genial, sympathetic, and well-informed guide, 
who takes them up one valley after another, 
pointing out the physical features of each 
district ; unfolding in one place the mysteries 
of mountain-making, and discoursing in another 
on glacial phenomena in the present and in the 
past; discussing how lakes may have been 
formed, and explaining how river-valleys have 
been cut; and, in fine, leaving no natural 
element of scenery without attempting to throw 
light upon its origin. There is a very useful 
bibliography at the end of the volume, which 
will guide the reader who may be in quest of 
more special information; but we miss a 
geological map of Switzerland. A small and 
generalised map—such as might be based on 
Heim and Schmidt’s map of 1894—would be 
most acceptable. But if the map would bea 
luxury, an index surely is a necessity ; and the 
glossary, which is useful so far as it goes, is 
much too slender to take its place. 


“THE Century Scrence Sertes.”—Charles 
Lyell and Modern Geology. By Prof. T. G. 
Bonney. (Cassells.) In selecting a repre- 
sentative geologist for the subject of one of the 
**Century Science Series,” there could be no 
question that the choiceshould fall upon Lyell. In 
the long line of those who have left their mark on 
the Science of the Earth during the nineteenth 
century, Sir Charles Lyell towers head and 
shoulders above the rest. And yet his warm- 
est admirers would hardly claim that he was a 
great original discoverer. The additions which 
he made to geological knowledge were, it is 
true, neither few nor small, but his main 
object in life was not merely to add to the 
great pile of scientific facts: he sought rather 
to purge the young science from error and pre- 
judice, and to place the foundations of geo- 





logical belief on a secure basis. Travelling 
widely and observing closely, reer clearly 
and writing pleasantly, he did more, 


perhaps, than any other man to make 
geology the science which we now find it to be. 
His severely logical mind led him to sift evi- 
dence and to reach conclusions in a thoroughly 
judicial spirit, while his lucid style of writing 
enabled him to set forth his conclusions in such 
@ way as to command popular attention. Prof. 
Bonney, in the little volume under notice, has 
not only told the story of Lyell’s life in a clear, 
attractive, and sympathetic fashion, but has 
given a masterly review of the influence which 
Lyell’s teaching has exerted on the progress of 
modern geology. After reading this volume 
the student will understand how Sir Joseph 
Hooker was justified in saying that Lyell was 








“‘the most philosophical geologist that ever 
lived.” F. W. R. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE “OLD SABELLIAN”’ INSCRIPTIONS OF 


PICENUM. 
Jesus College, Oxford: Oct. 17, 1896. 

Dr. Kretschmer, in his History of the Greek 
Language recently published, has vindicated the 
connexion of the inscriptions of the Veneti in 
Northern Italy, as well as of the Messapian 
inscriptions of Southern Italy, with the Illyrian 
family of languages. The Illyrian occupied a 
middle place between the Greek and the Italic 
groups, and like them included a variety of 
widely different dialects, one of which is repre- 
sented in ancient times by the Messapian, in 
modern by the Albanian language. The curious 
records of ancient Picenum, generally known 
as “‘ Old Sabellian ’ inscriptions, and believed 
to be the oldest inscriptions found on Italian 
soil, Kretschmer leaves out of his investigations. 
He regards them as a problem still unsolved. 
I think that I can furnish sufficient evidence to 
establish their Illyrian origin; though, if my 
reading in one of them (Zvetaieff, Inscr. Ital. 
Inf. 3) suaipis = “ siquis,” be right, they must 
belong to a dialect as far removed from Albanian 
as Oscan or Umbrian is from Latin (cf. Umbro- 
Ose. pis, Lat. quis). 

The inscriptions are best presented in Zvetaieff, 
Inser. Ital. Inf. (Moscow, 1886), Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
7, 12, to which must be added one found 
later at Castignano and published in the Notizie 
degli Scavi of 1890, p. 182. But until larger 
material is available, or the existing material 
better presented to readers, it is hopeless to 
expect a full interpretation of each inscription. 
A brief visit to the Naples Museum last 
January convinced me that Zvetaieff’s readings 
of the ‘‘ Old Sabellian ” inscriptions there were 
by no means free from doubt; and some pencil 
copies, which were given me by a friend who 
is a leading authority on the dialects of ancient 
Italy, show great divergence from Zvetaieff's 
text. 

These ‘‘Old Sabellian” inscriptions I would 
rather call ‘‘ Liburnian,” for there is tradition 
of Liburnian immigration to this part of Italy. 
They agree with Venetic and Messapian in the 
use of A to indicate vowel length—e.g., on the 
Castignano inscription émih (= mi), for the 
reading see Lattes’ Mem. Ist. Lombardo, 1891, 
series ii., vol. xxiv., p. 157—also in the posses- 
sion of a sibilant, which in Roman transcription 
is written sometimes x, sometimes ss (s), the 
sibilant which occurs in the name Ulysses or 
Ulyxes. I write its. They furnish with a dot 
any consonant which is not followed by 
vowel and any vowel which is not preceded by 
a consonant (on a similar practice in Venetic 
inscriptions ¢f. Thurneysen in Woch. Klass. 
Phil., 1892, pp. 286 8qq.). . 

The words which can be made out with 
certainty are: esmen “‘ this,” mater- “ mother,” 
pater- ‘‘ father,” and the names Aodatos (c/. 
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Illyr. Adddra, Athen. xiii. 557), Staties “Statius,” 
Anaios “‘ Annaeus” (the two latter found both 
in Italy and in Illyria). That meitimon (not 
-mom, I conjecture) of the Castignano inscription 
is a proper name is not proved by the occurrence 
on Illyrian inscriptions of the name Meitima 
(cf. Pauli Altital. Forsch. iii.); for if the word 
is connected with Goth. maithms, “‘ a gift,’”’ the 
name Meitima may be the Illyrian equivalent 
of Lat. Donata. 

Here is my reading of the inscriptions, based 
on Zvetaieff’s text, with modifications from the 
pencil copies mentioned, and from my own 
brief inspection : 

1. (Zvet. 4) . . . raieisos tiioe Anaios Aoda‘os 

esmon (or -en) ... - 


The stem tiio- seems to be the I.-Eur. demon- 
strative TIO- (cf. Venet. fio-). 


2. (Zvet. 3) petrh popon(us) . . . esohoh. Suaipis 
ehgelé (or ehuelé) . . . puode pepie. 


The word poponus occurs again in No. 4, appa- 
rently with some meaning like ‘‘ monument,” 
so petrh may be the equivalent of Gk. rérpos 
(I.-Eur. Q"ETRO-). Hsohoh may be an adverb 
from the I.-Eur. pronoun stem Eso- “this” 
and mean “‘here” or “thus.” With the use 
of A cf. Messapian Mahehes. Suaipis is the 
equivalent of ‘‘siquis.”” That Illyrian pre- 
served I.-Eur. sw- we see from names like 
Suadra, Suadru, Suadulla, Suaducia, on in- 
scriptions of Noricum and Pannonia, deriva- 
tives of SWAD- ‘‘ sweet.’’ The purport of the 
conditional clause may be guessed from Greek 
and Latin inscription-formulas like: ‘‘If any- 
one trespass on this enclosure (or ‘ bury another 
body in this tomb’) let him pay so much to 
the State.”  Hhgelé (i.e, égelt) is 3rd pers. sing. 
of a verb. 

3. (Zvet. 1) pszin sios sidetos Tet... Apies 

esmen sepses sepelen. 


The first word I take to have been pronounced 
like Gk. yiv, and to have been a reflexive 
gay Sios may be a pronoun of the same 
ind, so that the phrase will mean “ for them- 
selves,” ‘‘for their own use.” After Tet(ies) 
come some letters which are hard to decipher, 
probably a name or initials of names. Apies 
“Appius” is common in both Italic and 
Illyrian nomenclature; but the true reading 
may be Aples (cf. Aplius Karus C. J. L. iii. 
2501, —= —— —— an ” acc. 
agrees wit en, apparently ‘‘ enclosure.” 
Sepses is 3rd lo. m4 (or sing. for ~-es(t) ?) 
of the preterite of a verb connected with and 
corresponding to Lat. sépio ‘‘ I enclose.” 


4. (The Oastignano inscription) materesh pate- 
resh . . . —Stor ——sh arstih smih posh 
poponus esiu K. Apaios adsta Soh soass 
sunus meitimon. 


Materesh and pateresh are clearly cases of mater- 
‘‘mother” and pater- ‘‘ father,” and the same 
termination is seen in the word following -étor 
and in the relative (?) posh. The order of the 
two words, ‘“‘mother” before ‘‘ father,”” may 
without undue stretch of imagination be con- 
nected with the higher position held by women 
in Illyria than in other countries. We hear of 
more than one ‘‘ Queen of Illyria.”” The word 
-stor, of which the first part is lost, is of 
similar form to the Messapian Hastor, a proper 
name. Aréstih and smih clearly agree in case, 
the latter being either a pronoun “this” or 
the numeral “one” (I.-Eur. sEM-). Poponus 
I take to be a neuter noun in the acc. case, 
esiu (or estu ?) “this” (for esiud, esiut) being in 
agreement with it. Both are governed by 
adsta ‘‘ set up,” 3rd pers. sing. pret. (2nd aor.), 
for ad-stat, with normal loss of final dental. 
The éoh may be, like esohoh of No. 2, an adverb 
“‘here” (cf. imih and esmen). Sunus, if I read 
the word rightly, will mean “son” (I.-Eur. 





SUNU-). Meitimon I take to bea noun meaning 
‘a gift,” in > to poponus. 

The text of the remaining inscriptions is in 
parts quite undecipherable; but I give my 
readings for what they are worth. 


5. (Zvet. 7)... deiklas ...esmen adstaens 
... sepelen esmen esasin —sin —rasin 

. . . tripedu pru es k(ri)kan enei bie. 
Modeis(?) maron-(?) —uses Staties . . . Krudo. 


Adstaens “set up” is 3rd pers. pl., as adsta 
(No. 4) is 3rd pers. sing. Hsasin (from eso- 
** this”) and the following words I take to be 
demonstrative loc. pl., the sense being “ with 
these measurements,” or something of the kind. 
Tripedu will then mean “‘ three feet”; pru will 
be a gy vapeone Lat. pré; and es krikam may 
possibly be some adverbial phrase “ around” 
or ‘‘ about” (cf. Lat. circwm). nei bie seem 
to me locatives, the first from the pronoun eno- 
**that,” the second from a word cognate with 
Umbr. bio; but from sepelen esmen to bie all 
is uncertain. The last line contains names, one 
ending in -wses, Lat. -wsius—e.g., Dalmatian 
Tatusius, &c. Kruéo I would equate with 
Kpi0wy. 

6. (Zvet. 2) seems to end with e#men 
(=esmen?) mnei—, the last word meaning 

ssibly ‘“‘ memorial ”—c/. Venet. mnin, trans- 

ted by Pauli ‘‘memor.” For the connexion 
of 6 with s cf. the forms Aev@eAjira and Dense- 
letae, &c. 

7. (Zvet. 12) is in a desperate plight, and 
had better be left alone. I will only venture 
to guess that the first word is tiioh ‘‘here,” 
and that some part of the word sunu- ‘son ” 
begins the third line. 

The doubling of consonants is unknown in 
these very ancient inscriptions. 

The manifest identity of the name Aodatos 
and the word meitimon with the Illyrian names 
Aiidra and Meitima is almost sufficient of itself 
to prove these inscriptions to be Illyrian. 
Further, the whole character of their language, 
with its Greek and its Italic features, corre- 
sponds with what we know and what we can 
safely infer about the LIllyrian family of 
lan \. 

_— W. M. Linpsay. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


For some considerable time past Prof. 
Ayrton has been engaged in preparing an 
entirely new edition of his Practical Electricity. 
The work will in future be issued in two 
volumes, the first of which, devoted to Current, 
Pressure, Resistance, Energy, Power, and Cells, 
will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. It will contain 140 pages 
more than the original book, while 180 new 
illustrations have been prepared. 


Tue Aristotelian Society enters on its 
eighteenth session on November 2, when the 
presidential address will be delivered by Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet, at 22, Albemarle-street, his 
subject being, *‘ The Relation of Sociology to 
Philosophy.’ The address will be published in 
the January number of Mind. The published 
papers of the society will also appear henceforth 
in that journal, instead of in the separate 
publication of the Proceedings. Among the 
announcements of the session are papers by 
Prof. W. Wallace, Mr. J. E. McTaggart, Mr. 
L. T. Hobhouse, Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
the Hon. Bertrand Russell, and Mr. J. H. 
Muirhead. 


THE late Sir John Erichsen has bequeathed 
£2000 to the rebuilding fund of University 
College Hospital, his bust in marble by 
Thornycroft to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and his gold Fothergillian medal to the British 
Museu. 





THE annual calendar of the Royal College of 
Surgeons records that the total number of 
volumes in the library, including journals and 
transactions, amounts to nearly 50,000. Among 
the donations during the past year were a MS. 
of Johannes Archile de Verona, entitled ‘‘ De 
Dolore Juncturarum ” ; a series of monographs 
on ‘‘Graves Disease’; and a collection of 
valuable MSS. presented by Miss Hunter 
Baillie. The acquisitions to the museum, 
numbering 360 specimens, include a magnifi- 
cent skeleton of the extinct Moa, from South 
Island, New Zealand. 


THE October number of the Geographical 
Journal —_ Stanford) contains the fifth of 
Mr. W. L. Sclater’s series of papers on ‘‘ The 
Geography of Mammals,” dealing with the 
Oriental region. Here, as before, he mainly 
follows Wallace, but differs on two points. He 
does not admit Wallace’s Ceylonese sub-region, 
merging it in the Indian; and he transfers 
Celebes altogether from the Australian to the 
Oriental region. The latter innovation he 
supports by the following arguments. Out of 
thirty-one genera found in Celebes, twenty 
may be put aside as being either cosmopolitan 
or very widespread. Of the three common to 
Australia, two are bats, which are naturally 
much less restricted in their range than quad- 
rupeds; and the third is a phalanger, which 
might easily have drifted across on floating 
timber. On the other hand, the four Oriental 
genera cannot so readily be accounted for in 
this way; while the four endemic genera also 
point in the same direction. With regard to 
the similarities that have often been observed 
between the Oriental and Ethiopic regions, Mr. 
Sclater ventures upon a still wider generalisa- 
tion, based upon palaeontological evidence: 
namely that, at the beginning of Pliocene 
times, the mammalian faunas of Southern 
Europe, South-eastern Asia, and India were 
so nearly uniform as to constitute a single 


region. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. Lonamans & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication an Introduction to the Study of 
Latin Inscriptions, with illustrations and fac- 
similes, by Dr. James OC. Egbert, adjunct 
— of Latin at Columbia College, New 
York, 


THE October number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) opens with a paper on “The 
‘Toga Praetexta of Roman Children,” by Mr. 
Ww. ge Fowler. . He ye Ban the 

e stripe, worn by priests an magis- 
ales whe bed the right of contiieing, on 
worn also by acolyes, and was preserved for 
all free-born children as a mark of purity. 
Then follow two articles on Latin codices, Mr. 
W. M. Lindsay examines certain MSS. of the 
first eight plays of Plautus, with the object of 
showing their mutual relations, and also that 
the variations in two of them are due to a 
medieval emender; and Mr. A. C. Clark calls 
attention to a Paris MS. of the Letters to 
Atticus. -Among the minor notes, we may 
mention one, by Mr. W. Ray, on pepuli tabu- 
laria in Virg. G. II., 502, which he would 
interpret to mean “the grinding injustice of 
the tax-farmers”: rather, ‘the tallies in the 
Exchequer.” There are several elaborate 
reviews—of Leo’s Plautus, by Mr. W. M. 
Lindsay ; of the Berlin Papyri, by Mr. A. 8. 
Hunt; of two books on Roman law, by Mr. 
H. J. Roby; and of Giles’s Comparative 
Philology, by Mr. W. M. Geldart. Mr. J. L. 
Myres subjects to a searching examination 
Helbig’s theory of tke Phoenician origin of 
Mycenaean civilisation. Finally, we ma 
quote the first stanza of versions in 
and Latin of ‘‘Scots wha hae,” sent to the 
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Burns centenary committee. The Greek is by 
Prof. Tyrrell : 
bvipwv paxerav Epvea, Aayérais 
mdurodr’ bn’ Earos yevodueva psvw 
orpmuva Sdqowos Cup’ iadny 
dupéver 2) uéya céuvov edxos. 
The Latin is by Prof. Wallace : 


** Saepe cum Valla comites dedistis 
sanguinem, Scoti; duce saepe Bruto 
proelia instrastis ; moriamur ultro 

ni superemus.”’ 


FINE ART. 
STUDIES IN EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 


‘‘ UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR GESCHICHTE UND 
ALTERTHUMSKUNDE AgGyrreNs.” Von 
Dr. Kurt Sethe.—1"" Heft: (1) Die Thron- 
wirren unter den Nachfolgern Kinigs Thut- 
mosis I., thr Verlauf und thre Bedeutung ; 
(2) Die Prinzenliste von Medinet Habu und 
die Rethenfolge der ersten Kinige der 
XX" Dynastie. (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) 

Dr, Szrnz, a pupil of Prof. Erman who 

has won considerable distinction on the 

philological side of Egyptology, has here 
set himself to the solution of certain his- 
torical puzzles ; and he may be congratulated 
on having scored a great success in the 
second of these essays, for he has thrown 

a clear light on the genealogy of the suc- 

cessors of Rameses III., and incidentally on 

the duration of the XXth Dynasty. 

But the puzzle which he solves in the 
first essay is largely, we fear, of his own 
construction, while the argument becomes 
almost academic in its subtle avoidance of 
obstacles, and the conclusions themselves 
are over-elaborate. Yet here also there is 
a harvest of acute observation that will 
repay the scientific reader. He deals with 
the reigns of Thothmes I.-ITI. and Hatshep- 
sut. Now we know that Thothmes I. 
reigned alone for nine years, and that he 
then proclaimed his daughter Hatshepsut 
heiress to the throne; but from that time 
until her death, in the twenty-fifth year of 
Thothmes III., there is a confusion of names 
on the monuments, owing to the erasure of 
the queen’s name and the substitution of 
the name of Thothmes I., II., or III. for 
hers. It has usually been considered that 
Thothmes III. was the author of al! these 
erasures and substitutions, and that he thus 
avenged himself on Hatshepsut for the 
repression under which he had suffered 
during her lifetime, while he displayed 
a certain sense of propriety by inscribing 
the name of Thothmes I. and of Thothmes 
II., and not his own name only, within 
the cartouches which he had mutilated. 
Dr. Sethe, however, believes that each name 
must have been engraved by its owner; 
and by a rather perverse interpretation 
of a great deal of ambiguous evidence, 
arrives at the conclusion that it was the 
‘third ” and not the ‘‘ second’ Thothmes 
who succeeded to Thothmes I. This suc- 
cession he considers to have been brought 
about as follows: Thothmes I. was king by 
virtue of his wife’s royalty, and, after 
appointing their daughter Hatshepsut 
heiress to the throne, he abdicated upon 
the queen’s death ; henceforward there was 





a party of legitimists in favour of the new 


queen, and another party in favour of the 
illegitimate—i.e., not fully royal—king or 
kings. Hatshepsut had married Thothmes 
IIL., the son of Thothmes I. by his concu- 
bine Isis, and the two had reigned together 
as king and queen; but the queen’s name 
became too prominent on the monuments, 
and after a short time Thothmes III. began 
to erase her cartouches. It is at this point 
of time that Dr. Sethe places the advent 
upon the scene of Thothmes II., whom he 
regards as a younger brother of Thothmes 
IIl., both being sons of Thothmes I., but 
as being of superior rank, inasmuch as 
he came of royal blood on the mother’s 
side also. Thothmes II. and III. united 
to suppress the name of Hatshepsut ; and 
Thothmes II. engraved upon her monu- 
ments not only his own cartouche, but also 
that of Thothmes I., who was still living 
at the time, albeit in retirement. After a 
few years Thothmes II. died, and Thothmes 
III, and Hatshepsut again reigned side by 
side and in amity, the latter being per- 
mitted to engrave many inscriptions both in 
her own name and in conjunction with 
Thothmes III. At length the queen herself 
died, and the legitimist party was left 
without representative, while the king 
became all powerful, and, weary of the 
sight of the queen’s cartouche, again 
attacked it. Dr. Sethe denies that Hatshep- 
sut ever wilfully overshadowed Thothmes 
IIL., but believes that the latter had 
been forced to give the queen’s name 
more prominence than was either plea- 
sant to him, or usual in the country 
when the king reigned by virtue of his 
wife’s title to the throne. It follows, there- 
fore, according to Dr. Sethe, that the fifty- 
four years during which Thothmes III. 
reigned include the years of the reigns of 
Thothmes II. and of Hatshepsut. 

What evidence is there for this view? 
The biographical inscriptions referring to 
the reigns in question are silent as to the 
hypothetical first joint reign of Thothmes 
Il. and Hatshepsut. ‘he theory that the 
mother of Thothmes I. was not a king’s 
wife cannot be established, and the inscrip- 
tion which, as Dr. Sethe shows (p. 1), does not 
call him a‘ king’s son,” pretty clearly implies 
that he was so. Further, acorner-stone of Dr. 
Sethe’s theory is that Thothmes ITI. was the 
son of Thothmes I., and not of Thothmes 
II. as has lately been considered proven, 
and that he, and not Thothmes II[., was 
husband as well as brother of Hatshepsut. 
One fact which Dr. Sethe very neatly unearths 
and displays does at first seem to tell strongly 
in favour of his argument. It is this: the 
coronation-day of Hatshepsut cannot be 
made to coincide with that of Thothmes II., 
whereas it does seem to agree with that of 
Thothmes III. But apparently Dr. Sethe 
does not realise that the obelisk inscription 
which yields him this date only fixes the 
day within seven months out of the twelve. 
Therefore, although it does exclude the 
coincidence of Hatshepsut’s coronation with 
that of Thothmes II., and admits of its 
coincidence with that of Thothmes III. (4 
Pachons), it furnishes no proof whatever 
that Thothmes ILI., and Hatshepsut were 
crowned on the same day. The whole 
question of coronation festivals is a much 


more complicated matter than Dr. Sethe 
seems to think; and the mere fact that 
both names occur together after one regnal 
date by no means proves that each had 
reigned the same number of years. 

Again (§ 26), Dr. Sethe lays much stress 
on the supposed representation of Thothmes 
I. as a living person in the presence of King 
Thothmes III. in a wall sculpture at Deir el 
Bahri. But considering that the scone 
which contains the ambiguous figure of 
Thotmes I. is very imperfect, and seeing 
how frequently and repeatedly the cartouches 
have been altered in this temple, I cannot 
imagine how any argument from that scene 
can be established excepton thespot. And 
the investigation (§ 27 et sq.) into the ages 
of certain buildings, the forms of the car- 
touches, and the history of their substitutions, 
cannot be satisfactorily pursued unless in 
face of the monuments themselves. Yet 
solid proofs must be piled high before we 
can controvert the plain statements of the 
biographical inscription of Anebni, which 
asserts that Thothmes I. was succeeded by 
his son Thothmes II., and Thothmes II, 
again by a son whom he had begotten, 
while “ his [to all appearance this pronoun 
refers to Thothmes II.] sister Hatshepsut 
arranged the affairs of the land.” And the 
evidence that Thothmes III. was the son of 
Thothmes II. and the nephew of Hatshepsut 
isto my mind far stronger than any adduced 
by Dr. Sethe to prove him the son of 
Thothmes I. As to the title of ‘ brother” 
in one instance applied to Thothmes III. in 
reference to Hatshepsut, it need not refer to 
actual relationship, but merely to their 
association upon the throue, and is perfectly 
good Egyptian in that sense. Neither is 
there any proof that Hatshepsut was the 
wife of Thothmes III. The suggestion that 
“the king himself,” an expression used in 
several inscriptions of Hatshepsut, refers to 
Thothmes ITI. and not to the queen herself 
cannot be logically applied throughout, and 
in all cases is superfluous. 

Dr. Sethe also seeks to show (§ 4 
and §73 et seq.) that the Thothmes 
kings were not of the family that ex- 
pelled the Hyksos, and draws a new line of 
division between the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties, making the latter begin with the 
sole reign of Thothmes IIT., after the death 
of Hatshepsut. This idea is not without 
attraction. The Thoth worshippers would 
thus be a distinct family from the Aahmes- 
Kames-Amenhoteps. ‘The argument rests 
almost entirely on the names, but has to 
assume that the Aah (‘‘moon”’) of the 
family that expelled the Hyksos was the 
Theban Khonsu, not the Hermopolite 
Thoth. Unfortunately, if wa turn to p. 10 
of the second volume of Prof. Petrie’s 
History of Ejypt (which appeared only a few 
days later than Dr. Sethe’s essay), we find 
Kames claiming that he was ‘ begotten of 





Aah, and born { sic] of Thoth.” We could 
hardly ask a betwer proof that the Aah 
of the Aahmes family was the Aah of 
Hermopolis, and that Thoth had long been 
reverenced among them. This is another 
blow to Dr. Sethe’s entire theory. 

However, even though the structure fall 
to pieces, the bricks of which it is composed 
are still valuable. The observations on 
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erasures upon monuments of different 
periods, the notes upon the changes in the 
form of Thothmes III.’s titles, the ap- 
endices, the collection of inscriptions, are 
all worth study—partly as hints for future 
investigation, partly as the definite fixing 
of certain points. The author’s promise to 
prove that the enigmatical “sed heb,” or 
jubilee festivals, as they have been called, 
were to commemorate the proclamation of 
the crown prince and not the enthronement 
of the king is perhaps a little over-confident. 
The word that he reads sed in the hieratic 
papyri can hardly be anything but ser; but 
he may have other and incontrovertible 
proofs which would indeed be welcome. 
The second essay deals with the earlier 
half of the XXth Dynasty. All the kings 
of this dynasty after Setnekht are named 
Rameses ; and it has been considered that 
the numerous namesakes who followed 
Rameses III. were sons of that king, since 
their names ap as those of “royal 
sons” in much the same order at Medinet 
Habu. Dr. Sethe points out that the corre- 
spondence of the “‘ Ramesside” kings with 
this list of ‘‘ royal sons”’ is not so close as 
has been supposed; and, secondly—guided 
in part by some notes of Lepsius on the 
subject—that the names attached to the 
of the “royal” sons must neces- 
sarily have been added by Rameses VI., 
who, moreover, in order to accommodate his 
own two cartouches, adopted two adjacent 
figures as his own. Finally, the conclusion 
arrived at is, that these figures represent 
Rameses VI., his father, and all his sons, 
the first of whom subsequently himself 
added a cartouche to his name when he 
had become Rameses VII.; the father of 
Rameses VI. was presumably a son of 
Rameses III., but it is improbable that he 
was Rameses IV. or V., for whose cartouches 
Rameses VI, showed but little respect. Dr. 
Sethe is here to be congratulated on a very 
solid contribution to the history of the 
XXth Dynasty. 
F, Lx. Grirrirn, 








OBITUARY. 


THE elder of the two brothers Fripp, the 
painters in water-colour, following the junior 
at no great distance, has now passed away. 
George Fripp died on Saturday, at his residence 
in the North of London, at the age of eighty- 
three. Until the last he had been an exhibitor 
at the gallery of the Royal Water Colour 
Society, whose veterans seem to be now leaving 
us with rapidity. Mr. Fripp’s drawings of 
landscape were of a delicate and craftsmanlike, 
never of a sensational, never even, perhaps, to 
what may be called the ‘‘ outsider,” of a 
specially attractive character. But even if a 
little cold, they were very meritorious and 
altogether sterling in draughtsmanship; and 
it is a most amiable artist of the older school 
who, having lingered long in no useless or in- 
active old age, has now been taken away. 


WE have also to record the death of Mr. 
William H. White, who had been secretary of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
editor of its T'ransactions and Journal since 1878, 
In his early days he has practised his profes- 
sion of architect in France, and afterwards for 
® short while in India. 
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Tue Grafton Galleries will re-open early in 
November with the annual exhibition of the 
Society of Portrait Painters, to be held on this 


occasion in conjunction with the first exhibition | 


of the Society of Miniature Painters, of which 
Lord Ronald Gower is president. The feature 
of next year will be an exhibition of dramatic 
and musical art, over which Sir Henry Irving 
has consented to preside. 


Tue following exhibitions will open next 
week: (1) The Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours, in Piccadilly ; (2) the Royal Society of 
British Artists, in Suffolk-street; (3) an his- 
torical collection of drawings entitled ‘‘ A Cen- 
tury and a Half of English Humourous Art,” 
from Hogarth to the present day, at the Fine 
Art Society’s in New Bond-street ; (4) a collec- 
tion of portraits—of Gladstone, Manning, 
Tyndall, and others—by Mr. J. McLure 
Hamilton, at the Goupil Gallery, Regent- 
street; and (5) a sacred picture by Mr. 
Herbert Schmalz, entitled ‘‘ Rabboni,” at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries, New Bond-street. 


Messrs. Morison Bros., of Glasgow, have 
in preparation a new work, under the title 
of By-gone Glasgow: Sketches of Vanished 
Corners in the City and Suburbs, by Mr. David 
Small, with descriptive letterpress by Mr. A. H. 
Millar. There will be forty full-page plates, 
and twenty small views of Glasgow in initial 
letters. 


Mr, LionEt Cust, director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, states that the attendance of 
visitors for the first six months from the open- 
ing day has already exceeded the highest total 
recorded during a whole year while the col- 
lection was at South Kensington, in spite of two 
days in the week being now set apart for 
students with a 6d. admission for the public. 


THE Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for October contains the 
tenth report, by Dr. F. J. Bliss, of his excava- 
tions in Jerusalem. He here describes his dis- 
covery of a very remarkable stone stairway, 
which forms part of « road leading down to the 
city from the Pool of Siloam. The steps, 
thirty-four in number, are made of weill- 
jointed stones, and are polished by much foot- 
wear. It is impossible not to connect this 
discovery with the statement in Nehemiah 
(iii. 15), that Shallum repaired the gate of the 
fountam, the wall of the Pool of Siloam, by 
the King’s Garden, ‘“‘and unto the stairs that 
go down from the City of David.” 


MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


M. CoLonneE gave his fourth and last concert 
at the Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
The programme opened with Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony ia C minor, which the French conductor 
interpreted with life and intelligence. Yet 
neither the sternness and grandeur of the 
opening Allegro, nor the weirdness and mystery 
of the third movement, were fully set forth. 
The performance of Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal ” 
Prelude was exceedingly good, though the 
glow, the religious fervour to which we are 
accustomed, was lacking. The Prelude was 
most unfortunately placed in the programme. 
It was preceded by Berlioz’ dashing Hungarian 
March from his ‘* Faust,” and followed by light 
dainty trifles by French composers. We have 
more than once objected to the place which it 
has occupied in Richter concert programmes, 
so that M. Colonne sins in good company. 
Contrast in art is welcome, but it should be of 





ithe right kind. A thoroughly well-arranged 


programme is rare; and yet the order of the 
music is of great moment. Mr. Dawson played 
Liszt’s Concerto in E flat in a skilful manner : 
to have heard the work performed by Rosenthal 
and D’ Albert makes one, however, hypercritical. 
| Mr. Dawson has not quite caught the spirit of 
the music. 

At the Promenade Concert the same evening, 
Tschaikowski’s Suite for orchestra (Op. 714) 
was admirably given, under the direction of 
| Mr. Wood. ‘The music, taken from a ballet 
| entitled ‘‘ Casse-Noisette,” is of essentially 
| light character. Of local colour there is 
plenty. In the characteristic Russian dance 
the composer appears in his happiest vein. 
All the movements are clever, and daintily 
scored, though the concluding ‘“ Valse ” 
tends towards the commonplace. The Suite, 
however, should not be judged as ‘‘ pure” 
music, since it is only one, and scarcely the 
most important, part of a whole. 

Herr Richter gave the first of a short series 
of concerts at the Queen’s Hall on Monday 
evening. Some interesting novelties—Sym- 
phonic Poems by Dvorik—were originally 
announced, but at the last moment the band 
parts were not available. The programme 
|included, however, the Czech composer’s 
“Scherzo Capriccioso” (Op. 66), a work in 
which skill and fancy are admirably blended. 
Another specimen of modern music was Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Les Préludes.” The 
; thematic material is attractive, but its 
| development unequal. Coming immediately 
after Wagner’s ‘‘ Siegfried Idyll,” the work was 
| presented at a disadvantage. One hears some- 
times loose talk about the school of Wagner 
and Liszt; yet, while giving the latter full 
credit for his poetical aims, for his grace, 
charm, and skill, his name as composer nover 
| ought to be bracketed with that of his great 
contemporary. Of the twelve Symphonic 
Poems written by Liszt, two or three have 
never, we believe, been heard in London. 
Unless they are decidedly inferior to those 
| commonly performed, it is strange that they 
should never have found a place in the Richter 
| programmes. As conductor Herr Richter is 
| still facile princeps. Of late years many dis- 
| tinguished foreign conductors have come to 
| London, and their merits have been fully 
} acknowledged. Not one of them, however, 
| can compare with Richter for calm dignity and 
commanding influence. So long as he preserves 
health and strength, he need never fear a rival. 
There are moments when he seems specially 
inspired : the rendering of the Introduction to 
Act III. of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” on Monday 
may be quoted as an instance. 

MM. Delafosse and Ysaye gave a pianoforte 
and violin recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. M. Ysaye played in 
masterly manner, but the music was unsatis- 
factory. Saint-Sains’ second Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte is clever and showy, but in no 
|sense great. A Concert-Stiick for violin, by 
| Rasse, accompanied by the composer, though 
| effectively written for the solo instrument, 
| lacks individuality. The accompaniment in its 
| original form is probably for orchestra, and 

thus given would no doubt add io the effect of 
|the music. A Sonate Chromatique by Raff— 
|long, rambling, and often trivial—proved 

trial of patience. M. Delafosse played various 
| pianoforte solos. He has great command of 
| the keyboard ; but his styie of playing, espe- 
| cially in loud passages, is exaggerated. His 
| reading of Chopin’s Ballade in A flat was far 
‘from commendable. On the other hand, he 
| played a short, graceful piece by Fauré with 
charm and delicacy. He was much applauded ; 
but a transcription of Bach, which he gave by 
way of encore, showed utter want of respect for 
the old Cantor. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK, 
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CLA | 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. | 


TWO NEW SECTIONS. 


A NEW ENCLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES. | 


| 


Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society, 


DISBURDENED-—DISOBSERVANT. Vol. III. Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. | 
MURRAY, 


4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. each. 


FISH—FLEXUOSE. Vol. IV. Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. | 


“Considering the immense labour involved, Dr. Murray continues to make rapid | 
srogress with his ‘New English Dictionary.’......Taking the two sections together we 
find that where Johnson gave only 489 words, modern research and the development during 
a century and a-half of the English language has produced 3,381 words claiming a | 
lexicographer’s attention. Moreover, the present sections contain not only over 1,600 more | 
words than the most exLaustive recent English dictionaries, but also nearly 13,000 more | 
illustrative quotations, a rich reward certainly for the assiduous quest conducted by Dr. 
Murray and his colleagues.’”’"— Times. 


Now ready. Small 4to, half vellum, 24s. net. 
One Hundred and Sixty-five copies only are for sale, all of which are numbered. 


CEST DAUCASI et de NICOLETE. Repro- 


' 


Bourpituon, M.A., formerly Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. 


*,.* The reasons for producing this facsimile are literary rather than palwographical. 
The manuscript of ‘* Aucassin et Nicolete”’ has little beauty from the latter point of view ; | 
its chief interest is that it is unique. 


Just published, with numerous Illustrations, buckram, 8vo, 16s. net. 


A HANDBOOK of ANATOMY for ART 


STUDENTS. By Professor ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. M.B., Professor of Human 
Anatomy in the University of Oxford. 
“In every way Professor Thomson’s book appears to us to be 


ractical and likely to 
prove useful for its purpose, and is excellently adapted to its object.” 


Times, 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


ADAM SMITH: Lectures on Justice, Police, 


Revenue, and Arms, delivered in the University of Glasgow. By ADAM SMITH, 
Reported by a Student in 1763, and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
EDWIN CANNAN, M.A. 


Just published, EIGHTH EDITION, Revised, 8vo, xxii,-404, 10s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. By 


THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND, D.C.L. 

*,* Many references have been inserted in this Edition to the new Civil Code for 
Germany, which became law in August of the present year. 

“A book which may fairly be regarded as one of the few triumphs of legal literature.” 

Albany Law Journal. 

** Another merit is that he illustrates thecry by constant reference to practice, and 
especially to the rules of English law, to the great increase in the interest and value of the 
book.” — Times. ; ? 

** Has in fact superseded Austin’s Treatise.”—Law Magazine and Review. 


We 


Just published, THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 22s., or sold separately, 
ol. L, Text, Introduction, and Notes, 16s. ; Vol. Il., Translation, 6s, 


IMPERATORIS IUSTIANI INSTITUTIONUM 


LIBRI QUATTUOR. With Introductions, Commentary, Excursus, and Translation. 
By J. B. MOYLE, D.C.L. 


Just published, FIFTH EDITION, cloth, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of LAW CONSIDERED with 


REFERENCE to PRINCIPLES of GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE. By 
Sir WILLIAM MARKBY, D.C.L, 


Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 36s. 


THE MEMOIRS of EDMUND LUDLOW, 


Lieutenant-General of the Horse in the Army of the Commonwealth of England, 
1625-1672. Edited, with Appendices of Letters and Illustrative Documents, by 
Cc, H, FIRTH, M.A. 


8vo, cloth, with a Map, 12s, 6d. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of JAMES the FIRST 


the CONQUEROR, KING of ARAGON, VALENCIA, and MAJORCA, COUNT 
of BARCELONA and URGEL, LORD of MONTPELLIER. By F. DARWIN 
SWIFT, B.A., formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford, 








\CHAUCER: the Minor Poems. 


| 

iT 
duced in Photo-facsimile and Type-transliteration from the unique MS. in the | 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, fonds frangais, 2168, by the care of F. W./| 


on November 2nd, containing the following three Maps, with Letter. 
press, in Wrapper, Imperial Quarto, 3s. 6d. net:— 

Map 2. EUROPE, 395-527 a.py. By Professor BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 

Map 15. ROMAN BRITAIN. By F. HAVERFIELD, M.A. 

Map 44. THE SWISS CONFEDERATION. By the Rev. W. A. B. COOLIDGE, M.A, 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF MODERN EUROPE. 


From the Decline of the Roman Empire. Comprising also maps of parts of Asia and 
of the New World connected with European History. Edited by REGINALD LANE 
POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Oxford. 


*,* The Atlas will be issued in Thirty Monthly Parts. 


Part I. will appear 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Edited by the 
Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 


“* Probably unrivalled as a specimen of thorough workmanship, constituting a display 
of varied knowledge and critical acumen not easily rivalled. A work of unfailing and 
marvellous erudition, a treasure house of wonderful and valuable information, together 
“aa a text which puts out of court all preceding versions.”—Notes and Queries, on first 

ition, 





To be published on October 28th, with illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 


HE TRAGIC DRAMA of the GREEKS. By 


A. E, HAIGH, M.A.,, late Fellow of Hertford College. Classical Lecturer at Corpus 
Christi and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 


Just Published. Demy 4to, pp. 106, in stiff wrapper, 8s. 6d. net. 


COLLATIO CODICIS LEWISIANI RESCRIPTI 


EVANGELIORUM SACRORUM SYRIACORUM, cum Codice Curetoniano (Mus. 
Brit. Add, 14,451). Cui adiecte sunt Lectiones e Peshitto Desumptx. Auctore 
ALBERTO BONUS, A.M., e Coll. Pemb., Oxon. 
“We now have an Oxford scholar’s assistance in determining its exact relationship to 
the Curetonian fragments. Mr. Bonus has performed his task with evident care and con- 
scientiousness.”— Academy. 





Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 


A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE. By 


DAVID HUME, Reprinted from the Original Edition, and Edited, with an Analytical 
Index, by L. A. SELBY-BIGGE, M.A., formerly Fellow and Lecturer of University 
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